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Ever run up a fever trying to run down a fact? 


There’s no denying that frustration is an occupational hazard for 
librarians who have to gather news facts in a hurry. Yet it’s a risk you 
can easily avoid. 

How? By using The New York Times Index. It leads you straight to 
the information you are seeking. Saves you many a headache .. . and 
loads of time. 

Pick up any semi-monthly issue of the Index, and what do you find? 
Over 20,000 news facts from The New York Times... 

organized for quick reference under thousands of different headings; 
dated so you can look up the story in any newspaper that you file; 
summarized so completely that further research is often unnecessary. 
And the cost is low . . . only $35 for 24 issues of the twice-monthly 
Index (a full year’s service) and $35 for the Cumulative Annual 
Volume. Or you can get both at a combination price of only $50 for 
the complete service—a saving of $20. 

If you’ve been getting along without The New York Times Index, why 
not discover how much better you can be getting along with it! Your 
subscription order, mailed to the Library Services Department at the 
address below, will receive immediate attention. 


The New Pork Times 


1851 - HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY + 1951 
Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 





By ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 


Announcing a New A.C.R.L. Service 


Vr. Hamlin ts executive secretary of the 
College and Reference Li- 


Association of 


braries. 


“pups AND RESEARCH Lipraries will 
be sent to all members of A.C.R.L. 
paying A.L.A. dues of $5.00 or more start- 
ing with the July 1952 issue. Board action 
taken at the Midwinter Meeting approved 
this decisive step (subject to certain find- 
ings just now completed) and directed the 
executive secretary to work out the details. 
The A.C.R.L. Quarterly Newsletter will 
be given up at that time. 

Members are well aware of the pressure 
exerted during past years in behalf of a 
free journal. This was based on substitution 
oft Colle ge and Researe h 
the 4.1.4. Bulletin. Such 


seemed impractical, and last year I pre- 


Libraries for 


substitution 


pared estimates on costs independent of any 
A.L.A. These 


were encouraging and were approved by 


subvention by estimates 
the Board of Directors last July, subject 


to further study by a committee chair- 


manned by Stanley E. Gwynn.* This com- 
mittee reported favorably, and the board 
took final action as noted above. 

A great deal of detailed work is required 
to adjust to the new basis. Subscriptions 
should be allowed to run out in order to 
avoid an expensive refunding operation. 
Advertising rates will be raised, and new 
advertisers sought. Mailing and record 
routines all must be changed. 

College sub- 


scriptions have increased rapidly in the past 


and Research Libraries 


Other Members 
Arthur T. Hamlin 


Tens Nyholm, Maurice F. Tauber, 


10! 


two years, and the journal is now just 


about self-supporting. There will be no 
more special issues, but present size and 
quality will not be reduced. 

The present principal costs of manufac- 
ture will cost about $1800 per year more 
for 3500 additional copies. Postage will in- 
crease $400; other costs remain stationary 
or decrease. 

Preparation of manuscript including 
proofreading, make-up and much _ business 
detail remains at its present figure of $850 
For “office (billing, 
recording subscriptions and some minor de- 
tails) A.L.A. charges $1800. This will be 
We are fortunate in 


annually. services” 


largely eliminated. 
having no editorial costs except a minor 
one for secretarial help. This expensive 
function is performed freely, and most com- 
petently, by our Board of Editors. 

College 


$10,000 to 


Libraries cost 
1949-50. 


With the elimination of special issues and 


and Research 
nearly produce in 
with the savings mentioned above this same 
sum should come close to providing copies 
for all members paying $5.00 or 
A.L.A. dues. 


A summary of the income 


more 


estimates of 
Mr. Gwynn’s committee is as follows: (1) 
Advertising revenue was $1600 last year 
and is increasing; an annual revenue of 
$3900 can be reached by 1954, provided a 
This estimate has 
been approved by an advertising expert. 
(2) Nonmember subscriptions now bring 
about $2800 and will not be affected. (3) 
Sale of extra copies may drop from the pres- 
ent level of $650 to $400. (4) 500 new 
members paying $5.00 or more may be at- 


lot of hard work is done. 





tracted to join A.C.R.L. to raise the present 


While 


only 60 cents comes in from $3.00 A.L.A. 


number from 4623 to about 5150. 


A.C.R.L. memberships, 60 per cent of all 
other memberships (up to $6.00) comes to 
A.C.R.L. 
expected new revenue might be assigned to 
College and Research Libraries. (5) The 
Newsletter 


It is estimated that $1500 of this 


elimination of the Quarterl; 


means an annual saving of $800. A gap 
of only about S600 is left between antici 
pated costs and estimated income. 


The Board of 


that we live in an uncertain age and that 


Directors is well aware 
conditions a vear and a half hence may be 
very different. Within our own organiza- 
tion such matters as changes of A.L.A. dues 


decrease, or A.C.R.L.. in 
The A.L.A. dues report rejected at 


may increase, 
come. 
midwinter would certainly have resulted in 
a decline for this division. The question 
of paper supply cannot be guaranteed, but 
a probable second source of supply has been 
found should rationing curtail the use of 


A.L.A. 


stocks. I believe the board felt, as 


chances tor were sufh 


ciently good, and the objective so important 


that success 
that we should move forward unless harsh 
realities absolutely forced retrenchment. 
The success of the whole venture depends 
on no manipulation of figures in this office 
and somewhat less on what Mr. Stalin may 
be planning than on the interest and activity 
We 
purchasing 
We need 


the assistance of each and every one to re- 


of every member. We must have ads. 


count on every reader with 


power to use influence to help Us. 
cruit new members. Here is a major step 
taken in behalf of all of us, to help us and 
to help our profession. Here is a cut in the 
cost of living, if you will, dependent on 
joint enterprise and cooperation. ‘The proj 
ect can fail if it does not have active, posi- 
tive support. We cannot wait until Jul) 
1952 to gather strength. We must begin 
now. 

There are many details to be worked out 
about closing out subscriptions, increasing 
and similar matters. 


advertising rates 


These will be announced in future issues. 


S.L.A. Represented on Joint Committee on Indexing 
and Abstracting 


Mrs. Irene M. Strieby has called to my attention an error in my article on “Indexing and 


Abstracting: 


for July, 1950, p.199. 


Recent Past Lines of Future Development” in College and Research Libraries 
I there stated that the Special Libraries Association never appointed a 


member of the Joint Committee on Indexing and Abstracting in Major Fields of Research. It 


appears that Maria C. Brace was appointed to the committee as the S.L.A. 
1939, p.13. Miss Brace’s report appeared in Special 


1939 (S.L.4. Proceedings, May 23-27, 
Libraries 3%1:286, 1940). 
It was only 
Handbook records that 


Ferner WW. Clapp. 


for the last two vears of the committee's life 


representative in 


She was succeeded by Margaret Miller who served through 1943 


(1944 and 1945) that the 4.1.4 


no appointment” had been made to represent S.L.A. in the committee. 


Copies of Ten-Year Index Available 


/ olumes / XY 


which was published as Part Il ot the July 1950 tissue of ( olle ge and Re search Libraries are 


Copies of the Ten-Year Index to College 


still available at $1.25. 


Huron St., Chicago 11. 
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By FRED E. CROXTON 


The Location of Literature 
on Atomic Energy 


Wr. Croxton is chief, Bibliography Unit 
Technical United 


States 


Information Service, 


Itomic Energy Commission. 


Introduction 


ISTORICALLY, the study of atomic 
H energy started with the discovery of 
radioactivity in 1896 by Henri Becquerel.' 
Since then there have been several great 
milestones, among which have been the for- 
mulation of the equation relating mass and 


Albert 


description of isotopes by Frederick Soddy 


energy by Einstein in 1905,° the 


in 1913,° the observation of uranium fission 
by Otto Hahn and F. Strassmann in 1939° 
and the initiation of the first man-made, 
self-sustaining nuclear reaction in the Uni 
versity of Chicago squash court by Enrico 
Fermi and others on Dec. 2, 1942. 

From its beginning, atomic energy has 
The 


intense 


had a rapid and varied development. 


first few vears of this century saw 


study of radioactivity and the radioactive 


elements and isotopes being discovered by 
\Ime. Curie and others. In the 1930's the 
pace of progress became phenomenal with 
rapid developments in isotope separation, 
mass acceleration, 


spectrometry, particle 


5 Rot 
« of Moving Rodies.” 
‘Does the Inertia 
Ibid 8 2639-41, 
Periodic 


and the 


“Neutron Induced 


enc " 


tracer technique, elemental transmutation, 
the preparation of synthetic elements and, 
later, the construction of the nuclear re- 
actor. 

The discussion in this paper will be pri- 
marily limited to the location of unclassified, 
literature representing research 
1940. 


comments on the other information may be 


technical 
carried out after However, a few 
in order. 


The results, prior to 1940, of atomic 


energy research—here intended to include 
nuclear physics, radiochemistry, radiobiol- 
ogy, And chemical, physical and biological 
studies with transuranium and other radio- 
active elements—are found in_ technical 
journals, monographs, treatises and reviews, 
the keys to which are those familiar to all 
literature, 
Abstracts, 


this 


search the technical 
Abstracts, 


Abstracts, 


who 


e.£., 
Che mit al Se ence 


Biological etc. During 
period, very little nontechnical information 
on the subject appeared. 

The nontechnical information on atomic 
1940 


1945), appeared almost everywhere. 


since 
The 


daily newspaper, the household magazine, 


energy has, since (actually 


the trade periodical and the radio all carry 
or have carried numerous items of interest. 
There has also been a flood of monographs 
on the probable effects of atomic energy on 
civilization and international politics. A 
paper has already been prepared on non- 
technical books on atomic energy,” and its 

Woodward, A. M. “Books on Atomic 


48-1950." [New 


Term paper 


ic Energy for 
York, Columbia Uni 
course in 


Layman, 


Science 
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How- 


ever, the bibliography contains a few refer- 


content will not be repeated here. 


ences to outstanding nontechnical biblio- 
graphies and indexes which may be of value 
in the science library. 

The classified information, that which is 
not released to the public for reasons of 
national security, ts of little concern to non 
project personnel for they will have no con- 
tact with it. The very close bibliographic 


control under which this information is 
held has been described in the semiannual 
reports of the U.S.A.E.C. to Congress’ and 
Goldsmith* Fry, 


Those faced with the control of in- 


in the articles by and 
et al.” 
dustrial reports or multitudinous separates 
may be interested in current methods. 


Methods 


Publications and Publication 


From 1940 until 1945, the publication 
of the results of research in atomic energy 
was limited by cooperative agreement as 
well as by security regulations. The rea- 


sons for the limitations are obvious, for 


prior to the bombings at Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki in 1945 any information released 
would have indicated the extent of progress 


in the country reporting the result and 


Atomic Energy Commission. First Semiannual 
the Congress by the United States Atom 
Washington, U.S.G.P.0., toa 
emiannual Report to the Congress by the United 
t Commission Washington, 
emiannual Report to the 
1 Energy Com 
Washington, U . : Fourth Semi 
Report to the ¢ v he United States 
Energy Commiss Washington, U.S.G.P.0., 
19048: Fifth Semiannual Report to the Congress by the 
l'mited States Atomic Energy Commission. Washington, 
U.S.G.P.0., tase. (Also titled, Atomic Energy Develop 
ment 1047-1948); Sixth Semiannual Report to the Con 
gre y the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington, U.S.G.P.0 19040. (Also titled ftom: 
Energy and the Life Sciences); Seventh Semiannual Re 
port to the Congress t the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission Nashington, U.S.G.P.0., toso (Also 
titled ftomic Energy and the Physical Sctences); 
Fighth Semiannual Report to the Congress by the United 
States ftoms Energy Commission Washington, 
U.S.G.P.0., rose (Also titled Control of Radiation 
lasards in the Atomic Energy Program) 
* Goldsmith, H. H. “The Literature of Atomic Energy 
of the Past Decade.” Scientific Monthly, 68:2091-08, 
1 


mn won 


’ 
annual 


ftom 


49 

* Fry, B. M., Warheit, I. A., and Randall, G. E “The 
Atomic Energy Commission Library System: Its Origin 
nd Development.” College und Research Libraries, 


so. 105 
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aided its enemy. The small amount of in- 
formation which did appear on such topics 
as the chemistry of the fission products is 
found in the standard sources which publish 
the results on other research. 

The 


bombings was the Smyth 


first major publication after the 


report?’ which 
attempted to review, briefly and simply, the 
achievements and general methods used by 
the Manhattan Engineer District and its 
contractors to produce their end product, 
the atomic bomb. With the publication of 
the Smyth report and shortly thereafter the 
Atomic Act of 


a veritable deluge of information 


passage of the Energy 
1946,"' 
was released or ready for release. This was 
partially the normal result of the desire of 
the individual scientist to publish his find- 
ings, and partially of the legal responsibility 
placed upon the newly formed U.S.A.E.C. 
by the Atomic Energy Act which stated in 
part: 

. the dissemination of scientific and techni- 
relating to atomic energy 
should be permitted and encouraged so as to 
that and 
criticism which is essential to scientific prog 


cal information 


provide free exchange of ideas 


ress. 


In discharging its responsibility, the 


U.S.A.E.C. has used most of the modern 


communication media, emphasizing the 


well-established channels for disseminating 


scientific and technical information, but 


creating new publications as the need arose. 


Basically the publication of atomic 


energy research involves two steps: first, 


the approval of the research paper for re- 
lease from a security standpoint; and sec- 
ond, the selection and use of a publication 


medium, It is common knowledge that to- 


“Smyth, H. D Atomic Energy for Military Pur- 
The Official Report on the Development of the 
Bomb under the Auspices of the United States 
vernment, 1940-1945. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1945 
’. S. Congress. An Act for the Development and 
* Atomic FEneray (Atomic Eneray Act of 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Second Session, § 
Public Law s&s, Aug. 1, roa Section ro, ( 
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day the scientific press is all but swamped 
with acceptable contributions, particularly) 
from workers on government contracts, so 
delayed for many 


publication is often 


months. ‘Therefore, other media of dis- 


semination must be available. 


The National Nuclear Energy Series is 


one of the outstanding publications carry- 
ing the results of atomic energy research. 
It is a numbered book series published by 


the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
contract to the U.S.A.E.C., which will con- 


unde r 


Sist of approximately 60 volumes of reviews, 
collected papers and bibliography on the 
advances in the many fields of pure and ap- 
plied science resulting from the efforts of 
the U.S.A.E.C., its predecessor the Man- 
hattan and their con- 


Engineer District 


tractors. Each of the volumes is authorita- 


tive and is edited or written by one or 
more of today’s outstanding scientists. ‘The 
individual papers in the volumes of col- 
lected papers are, in many cases, the con- 
tributions of young men who have not yet 
become well known outside the atomic en- 
ergy project itself. However, the papers 
have been carefully selected and those con- 
tributing are fully competent in the sub- 


(A list of 
the titles available in the National Nuclear 


jects upon which they dwell. 
Energy Series is given in each issue of 
Nuclear Science Abstracts.) 

Although most of the technical journals 
are necessarily slow in publishing papers 
submitted to them, many of the results of 
atomic energy research appear between their 
covers. The decision on the submission of 
a paper to a journal rather than the use of 
some other method of publication is, for 
U.S.A.E.C. authors, usually considered a 
writer's prerogative. Consequently, papers 
by authors desiring their work published 
in the established periodicals are found 
throughout the recent scientific literature. 


The publication of scientific papers as 


APRIL, 1951 


serially numbered separates is the unusual 
feature in the reporting of results of atomic 


energy research. “These separates are either 


declassified documents (reports which at 


the time of writing were restricted in dis- 
tribution but which have since been de- 


termined to be releasable) or unclassified 
documents (reports which were available 
for broad distribution upon completion be- 
cause of official interpretation of the term 
“restricted data” in the Atomic Energy 
Act). 


unclassified, are available in much the same 


These reports, both declassified and 


fashion as other government publications 
except that they should be ordered either 
from the Office of Technical Services in 
Washington or from the Technical Infor- 
mation Service, U.S.A.E.C., in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This method of publication corre- 
sponds to that adopted by the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and other tech- 
nical organizations sponsored by the U. S. 
Government. ‘These atomic energy sepa- 
rates, like the others, ordinarily contain the 
results of original study not published else- 
where. Automatic distribution of most of 
them is made to 31 depository libraries, and 
many of them are dispensed to other li- 
braries upon specific request. ‘There is, 
however, a group which is not usually dis- 
tributed. These are the documents which 
are to be included in the volumes of the 
National Nuclear Energy Series or which 
the author wishes to submit for journal 
publication. This withholding is done so 
that sales potential will not be compromised 
by prior publication, and so that duplicate 
publication—an annoying problem in the 


Pe- 


riodic press releases are issued listing those 


technical literature—will not result. 


documents made available during a brief 
period and these are usually reproduced in 
Chemical and Engineering News, Science 


and other periodicals. 
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The major part of the research data ob- 
tained on atomic energy by private institu- 
tions is published directly in the technical 
periodicals. This is also true of the un- 
classified, non-Russian, foreign results. 


The keys to atomic energy research in- 


formation are similar to those used in any 
technical field. 
availability is of utmost importance. 


However, the speed of 
There 
are abstracts, indexes and_ bibliographies 
which cover all of the technical information 
released by the U.S.A.E.C. and as much 
material on the topic contributed by other 
domestic and foreign organizations as can 
be located. 

The outstanding key is Nuclear Science 
Abstracts. 
tion begun in July 1948 by the Technical 
Information Service, U.S.A.E.C., which at- 
tempts to abstract all technical articles on 


This is a semi-monthly publica- 


atomic energy or other fields of direct in- 


terest to the atomic research 


The articles abstracted in the 


energy 
worker."* 
publication, which is approximately the size 
A. Physics Abstracts, 


disciplines : 


of Science Abstracts. 


cover a number of subject 
ceramics, 
biology, medicine and engineering. A de- 
tailed subject index, along with a number 


of other useful indexes, has been included 


chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 


in each issue as well as being cumulated in 
One of 


the outstanding features of this publication, 


the final number of each volume. 
in addition to a far smaller time lag of 
abstracting than any other commonly avail- 
able abstracting service, is the large number 
of items included which do not appear in 
other abstracting journals. These are pri- 
marily monographic publications of the 


U.S.A.E.C., other 


governmental laborateries, and university 


domestic and foreign 


research laboratories and foundations, to- 
gether with a few items from unusual or 


™ McGee, 1. H. “The Organization of an Abstracting 
Service.” Special Libraries, 40:244-48, 1049 
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esoteric periodicals obtained in the Techni- 
cal Information Service exchange program. 
Nuclear Abstracts is available 


free to all project and depository libraries, 


Se le nce 


and to other libraries and individuals on a 
subscription or exchange basis. 

Prior to the publication of Nuclear Sci- 
ence Abstracts, two other periodicals ab- 
some of the. same 
of De- 
classified Documents Pub- 
lished Research on Atomic The 
first of these existed for two volumes start- 


stracted and indexed 


literature. These were Abstracts 
and Guide to 
Energy. 
ing in July 1947, and the second for three 
volumes starting in November 1946. In 
July 1948, both were discontinued in favor 
of the then new Nuclear Science Abstracts. 
The combination of these publications af- 
fords excellent entrée to the atomic energy 
research since 1940, or more accurately, to 
the technical data released since 1946. 
The Office of Technical Services’ publi- 
cation, Bibliography of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Reports, also carries brief abstracts 
of U.S.A.E.C. documents. 
cause of the inadequate indexes presently 


However, be- 


available, it is of little permanent value for 
atomic energy research data. ‘The major 
abstracting and indexing services, such as 
Chemical Abstracts, Science Abstracts and 
those operated by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York,’ also carry references to a 
few of the U.S.A.E.C. publications. 
Another tool made 
U.S.A.E.C. to a 
throughout the 
U.S.A.E.C. 
index to unclassified and declassified reports 
This 


card file is a partial duplication of the in- 


available by the 
number of libraries 


(those 


holders) is a 


country serving 


contract card 
which it has sponsored or handled." 


formation in Nuclear Science Abstracts, but 
for items published before its inception, it 
is useful because the subject division in the 
card file is more detailed than that found 


"Fry, B. M., et al., I 
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in the index to Abstracts of Declassified 
Documents, which is duplicated. 
The 


ments mentioned above are issued, ordered, 


unclassified and declassified docu- 
and for reasons of convenience, often re- 
ferred to by number. This, coupled with 
the variation in availability between docu- 
ments, makes necessary some tool for the 
actual location and/or indication of avail- 


Nuclear 


Science Abstracts carries an issue-by-issue 


ability of individual documents. 


index of those numbered documents ab- 
stracted, but since it abstracts most of the 
unclassified and declassified documents in 
manuscript form, most of them are not 
publicly available as soon as the abstract 


appears. Hence, the Technical Informa- 
tion Service has issued cumulative bibliog- 
raphies of the documents released, with in- 
dications of their locations in the literature 


The 


last such list’ contains over 1900 titles. 


and/or their sale price as separates. 


These cumulative lists, as separates, were 
discontinued in favor of a document avail- 
ability index in Nuclear Science Abstracts, 
the first of which appeared in the cumula- 
tive index number of volume IV. This in- 
dex shows not only the locations and prices 
of the documents made available, but also 
Abstracts 
number for every U.S.A.E.C. document ab- 
The 


index covering the 


the Nuclear Science abstract 
stracted during the period covered. 
document availability 
period to Jan. 1, 1950 (through volume 
IV), 3400 


documents, many of which are not readily 


contains information on over 
available at this time. 

Lists of new documents for sale are also 
issued at about two-month intervals, and 
are available free from the Technical In- 
formation Service, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

A number of general and subject bibliog- 

™% Technical Information Division “Documents Re 
leased by the United States Atomic Energy Commission 


to January 1, 105 Oak Ridge, U.S.A.E.C., April 
(TID.358) 
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raphies have also been published which 


accumulate references to U.S.A.E.C. docu- 
ments and other published literature of in- 
The 


bibliography of this paper contains a brief 


terest in atomic energy research. 
list of the general bibliographies available 
to the public. The subject bibliographies, 
such as the recent publication on tritium,’® 
can be located through Nuclear Science Ab- 
stracts or the card file mentioned above, 
both of which contain main subject headings 
for bibliography. 


The British, 


atomic energy 


French and Canadian 


projects issue reports as 


U.S.A.E.C. 


However, none of these projects publishes 


separates, much as does the 
readily available and complete lists of its 
The British de- 
classified documents are distributed by His 
Office, and lists of 


publications prepared by that organization 


unclassified documents. 


Majesty’s Stationery 


include those containing atomic energy in- 
formation. Two lists made in this country 
are shown in the bibliography. ‘These lists, 
together with the periodic lists published 
in Chemical Age (London) and Nature, 
are usable keys to the British documents. 
Canadian documents are usually avail- 
able through the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. However, little effort ap- 
parently is expended to indicate their avail- 
ability. Documents published by the 
French project are less readily available. 
The Technical Information Service takes 
pains to acquire as many of these foreign 
documents as possible and to include them 
Abstracts. Those 
acquired are often available on interlibrary 


loan from the Oak Ridge office of the 


Technical Information Service. 


in Nuclear Science 


The German effort on atomic energy has 
in the 
These summaries are 


been summarized much discussed 


pA ey pe 
% Croxton, F. 


4 Bibliography 
U.S.A.E.C., Aug. 25, 1950. 


reviews. 
E., and Schwind, S. B. Tritium (H?*): 


f Unclassified Literature. Oak Ridge, 
(TID-371) 
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quite complete, but it must be remembered 
that considerable hindsight went into their 


preparation. Hence, some results reported 


as obtained were not from German effort. 


It has already been mentioned that a 


large portion of the unclassified foreign 


literature on atomic energy is published 
directly in technical journals, so the stand- 


ard keys to the literature are applicable. 


Su mrmary 
The 


which are available to the public are located 


results of atomic energy research 


National Nuclear 


standard technical periodicals and _ serial 


in the Energy Series, 
separates published by the U.S.A.E.C. and 
other agencies supporting atomic energy re- 
search. ‘The most complete index to this 
information is furnished in Nuclear Science 
Abstracts and its predecessors, 4d bstracts of 
Declassified Documents and Guide to Pub- 
Addi- 


keys are the bibliographies 


lished Research on Atomic Energy. 
tional useful 
prepared by the U.S.A.E.C. and others, and 
the standard technical abstracting and in- 


dexing services. 
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By FRANK A. LUNDY 


Faculty Rank of Professional 
Librarians— Part II 


Mr. Lundy is director of libraries, U ni- 
N ebraska. This is the 


two articles on this topic. 


_ identification of the library profes- 
sional staff with the teaching and re- 


than with the clerical 


versity of second of 


search staff, rather 


and administrative staff, has been firmly 
established not only at Louisiana State Uni- 
ind the University of Illinois, but 
also at Oklahoma A. & M. College, the 
State Colleges of Kansas, 
Washington and South Dakota, the Uni- 
Utah, Ne- 


Colorado 


versity 
lowa, Oregon, 


versities of Oregon, Purdue, 


braska and Columbia, and at 
A. & M. College. 

At Oklahoma the assignment of faculty 
rank was reported by the librarian to be the 
best way of expressing the relation of the 
staff to the rest of the faculty in 


The li- 


brarian has the rank of dean; the associate 


library 


terms easily understood by all. 
librarian in charge of the Division of ‘TVech- 
nical Processes, the rank of professor and 
head of department; the assistant librarian 
in charge of the Division of Public Service, 
the rank of professor; the heads of the Re- 
ference, Loan, Documents, Catalog and 
Acquisitions Departments, the rank of as- 
sociate professor ; several other heads of de- 
partments, branch librarians and_ profes- 
sional assistants, the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor; and the remaining group of profes- 
rank of instructor. 


sional assistants the 


paper appeared in College and R 
1-10, January 19051 
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The titles of librarians are listed in the cata- 
log with rank as follows: senior catalog li- 
brarian, with rank of assistant professor. 

The assignment of faculty rank, reported 
the librarian: 


enabled us to get not only immediate 


but also regularly sched 


uled We 


had the privilege of retirement benefits, and 


increases in salary 
increments at later dates. already 
nearly all were accepted socially as members 
of the 


etc. 


faculty, marched at commencement, 


Faculty salaries are for nine months 
service, to which 20 per cent is added 
those of the library staff for 11 months 
service, 

With respect to tenure, appointment 
the rank of instructor shall be for one year 
at a time and shall carry no implications 
of continuous tenure. Except in cases of 
emergency, not more than three reappoint- 
ments to this status shall be made. Initial 
appointment to the rank of assistant profes- 
sor shall be for a period of three years, and 
probationary 


reappointment for a second 


period of three years may be made. Tenure 
shall be continuous during each three-year 
appointment period, and reappointment to 
this rank after six years of continuous serv- 
ice shall imply permanent tenure, except in 
cases of removal for cause. All initial ap- 
pointments to the rank of associate profes- 
sor shall be for a period of five years during 
which tenure shall be continuous, and re- 
appointment to this rank implies permanent 
tenure status, except in cases of removal for 
cause, If an instructor, assistant professor 
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or associate professor is not to be reap- 
pointed at the end of the academic year in 
which he is serving, he shall be given writ 
ten notice by the head of the department 
not later than 90 days prior to the close of 
that academic year. All appointments to 
the rank of full professor shall be for life, 
except in cases of removal for cause. 
Promotions from one faculty rank to an- 
other may be made upon consideration of 
demonstrated fitness, adequacy of training 
and experience in teaching or research, to- 
gether with any special abilities which make 
the faculty member of value professionally 
to the college and the state. ‘The qualifica- 
tions for the various ranks shall be based 
on a recognition of merit primarily and on 
The 


criteria for recognition and evaluation shall 


seniority as a secondary consideration. 


become progressively more exacting from 
lower to higher ranks. 

Annual leave with pay is provided for in 
the belief that it is mutually 
both the staff member and the institution. 


beneficial to 


All staff members may be extended such 


sick leave with pay as may be imperative 
upon application, provided that the college 
does not assume responsibility for payment 
of salaries beyond 30 days, except by express 
arrangement, to be governed by the circum- 
stances in each separate case. The prin- 
ciple of granting sabbatical leave to provide 
staff members an opportunity for study and 
research in their chosen fields is regarded 
beneficial both to the institu- 
Therefore, a staff 


as mutually 
tion and to the staff. 
member, having established tenure status, 
who 


years at this institution may obtain leave at 


has served six consecutive academic 
one-half pay for study, travel or improve- 
ment during the seventh academic year, or 
full pay during one semester of the seventh 
year. 

The librarian of Kansas State College 


reports: 
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The library staff at Kansas State College 
faculty ranking for 30 years or 
When our new appointees have 


has had 
more. 

had library school training we start them as 
instructors. It has been customary to have 
the associate librarian described as associate 
professor and the librarian as professor. .. . 
been any question in my 


of faculty 


There never has 
mind of the desirability 


the library staff. 


rank for 


The Kansas State College librarian has 
described the work of the librarians to the 


administrative officers of the college as the 


interpretation of subject matter in much the 


same sense that the classroom instructor 


accepts this responsibility. In calling atten- 
tion to “some decidedly important practical 
results which come from the possession of 
faculty ranking,” he mentioned longer an- 
nual leaves, participation in the retirement 
plan upon a more advantageous basis, more 
adequate salaries, time and expenses for 
attendance at professional meetings, and 
last but not least, “the social programs of 
the campus are always built about the 
faculty, and nothing does more to build up 
respect and prestige for the library than 
the acceptance by the campus population of 
the library staff as members of the highest 
social group.” 

The director of the Iowa State College 
Library reported that when Dr. Charles H. 
Brown was appointed librarian in 1922 he 
was given the academic rank of professor 
and department head. He also became a 
member of the general faculty and of the 
Graduate College. In 1928 he was ap 
pointed to membership on the Administra- 
tive Board, a body comprised chiefly of 
All members of the 


professional staff of the library, even prior 


deans and directors. 


to 1922, were considered as members of 
the faculty of the Division of Science. Al- 
though they did not have academic rank, 
they were eligible to attend faculty meetings 


of that division. In 1925, at the time for- 
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mal instruction of graduate students in 


bibliographic research was inaugurated, the 
I 


assistant librarian was given the rank of 


associate professor. In 1930 two depart- 
ment heads were named to the rank of as- 
sistant professor inasmuch as they were in 
charge of the freshman courses in the use 
of books and the library. In 1938 a third 
department head, also active in instruction, 
was made an assistant professor. In 1940, 
upon the recommendation of the dean of the 
Division of Science and the librarian, all 
other members of the professional staff of 
the library were given the academic rank of 
instructor. In 1947 two additional depart- 
ment heads were promoted in rank from 
instructor to assistant professor. 

The lowa State College library director 


ilso said: 
rank desirable for mem 


staff. The 
rank for professional 


I consider faculty 
the professional 

faculty 
a goal which should be realized 
at all college and university li- 


bers of 
obtaining of 
librarians is 
eventually 
braries. Professional members ‘of the 
staff should participate in various institutional 
activities; they should be persons of sufficient 
ability 


and institutional committees. 


to warrant appointment to divisional 


The director of libraries of the Oregon 
Higher 


ported: “The librarians in all the state- 


State System of Education _re- 
supported institutions of higher education in 
Oregon have had full academic status ever 
since our libraries were unified in 1932.” 
The state system referred to includes the 
University of Oregon and its Medical and 
Dental Schools, Oregon State College, three 
colleges of education, and a recently estab- 


lished Portland. He 


stated further: 


junior college in 


We have the generally accepted ranks of 
instructor, assistant professor, associate pro- 
and professor, which is the highest 
The title of 
dean with us is considered an administrative 


tessor 


academic rank in the system. 
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title rather than an academic rank. The 
assignment of members of the various library 
staffs to the several ranks is determined by 
academic background and 
contribution to the operation of the 
libraries. We not had, and I should 


personally not want to have, any rigid regu- 


their experience, 
their 


have 


lations as to degrees or years of experience 
required to make persons eligible for the 


Various ranks. 


Regarding desirability the director re- 


marked further: 


I consider faculty rank for members of 
the library’staff as highly essential. The fact 
that we do have such rank has, I am certain, 
definitely facilitated recruitment of new staff 
members during these past few difficult years. 
For one thing, all staff members with the rank 
(all our department 


of assistant protessor 


heads and some others) are eligible for a 
year's sabbatical leave on half-time pay, or 
This, too, 
is quite a selling point in adding to the staff. 
The fact that our librarians do have academic 
rank definitely contributes to the morale and 
“esprit de corps” of our librarians generally. 
We had occasion just this past summer to be 
very thankful for our academic status, as the 
State of Oregon is just putting into operation 
a new Civil Service Law. Had it not been 
for the fact that our librarians have academic 
rank, all of us would have come under the 
provisions of this new law to the considerable 


a shorter leave on full-time pay. 


detriment, I am convinced, of recruiting and 
maintaining strong library staffs. 

The University of Oregon’s librarian re- 
ported : 

Our professional staff does have academic 
rank here, and this policy has the full support 
of President Newburn who defended it vigor- 
ously last spring before the State Civil Service 
Commission. The librarian has rank of full 
Department heads, who are sup- 
posed to have the master’s degree, are as- 
sistant professors; and all others are instruc- 
I do consider faculty rank for 
librarians desirable. For a time it appeared 
to me that separate professional rank might 
be better, but I have since concluded that 
under such circumstances a librarian would 
be neither fish nor fowl and would suffer 
accordingly. 


professor. 


tors. 
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Purdue University’s director of libraries 


reported : 


President Emeritus Edward C. Elliott be 
and arranged that professional staff 
should be given faculty status and rank. . . 

He felt that if they extend to the 
community the 


library, 


lieved 


were to 


Purdue benefits proper and 
have to 
than the 


arrange 


possible from a they would 
be of the same 
community. The 


this was to give them the rank due to such 


caliber or better 


way to begin to 


educators. 


A scheme of faculty status was presented 


to the Faculty Committee on Promotions. 


Personal data accompanied the  recom- 


mendations for assistant professor on the 
basis of merit since this rank does not au- 
tomatically go with the library position in- 


volved. The director stated further: 


The staff 
stressed—for example, the intimacy with the 


educational work of the was 
curriculum and university purposes which the 
order librarian and head cataloger especially 
must attain; the face-to-face teaching work 
of the circulation and reference librarians. . . . 
For once such libraries were run quite gen 
erally by professors, who with relief turned 
the work (when growth became a tremendous 
full-time 


were too often concerned with materials only. 


problem) over to librarians who 
The need is, and always was, that the scholar 
ship and pedagogical attitude of the protessor 
be kept, to which would be added the practices 
and efficiency of library science. 

Perhaps certain individuals do not fit such 
a scheme. We assigned the rank with this 


matter clearly understood. Such individuals 


can grow and develop as needed; time, or 
their own choice or administration can weed 
The 


follow 


future promotions of the 
the faculty 


must be 


them out. 
staft 


tures, 


must pattern. Lec 


articles, writings achieved ; 
courses and degrees taken; activity in pro 
fessional organizations entered into and en 
This 
library posts and some departure from rigid 
The 


which 


couraged. will mean time out from 
functional, especially clerical, efficiency. 


university administration, however, 
expects its library to open students’ eyes to 
the most certain path of postgraduate growth, 


to match faculty interest with bibliographical 


1i2 


guidance, to use thousands of dollars so that 


collections will have independent vigor, to 
attract scholars to a campus, to possess resili- 
ence to meet curricular changes and research 
demands—this same university administration 
must expect to support, by fiscal and honorific 
reward, persons capable and adaptable for 
such achievement. The problem faced by the 
university administration today is one of 
sound and skilled development and use of 
an educational method—one quite the equal 
laboratory—and to this 


ot classroom and 


end the library personnel is | a! factor and the 


key factor. 


“Since 1917, with the appointment of an 
assistant librarian with the rank of instruc- 


tor, qualified staff members of the library 


of the University of Utah have often been 
granted the rank of instructor or above,” 
reported the librarian. In 1942 all library 
school graduates on the staff were granted 
the rank of instructor and the assistant li- 
brarian, that of assistant professor. In 
1946-47 the rank of assistant professor was 
extended to certain other members of the 


staff. The librarian also stated that: 


raised 
nonteachers but 


The dean of the faculty a question 
teaching titles for 
waived his objection when it was pointed out 
that the library 
instruction 


as to 
has been classified as a de 
investigation 
unit. It 


partment of and 


rather than as an administrative 
was likewise noted that members of the staff 
do give instruction in how to use the library 
and in courses for teacher-librarians. 

In 1943 the board of regents adopted a 
set of employment regulations. An aca- 
demic employee was carefully stipulated as 
one having the rank of assistant or above 
worker 


teacher, research 


With regard to vacation, 


and employed as 
or librarian. 

librarians were granted one month and were 
included in that group of persons expected 
Sick 


leave accumulates at the rate of one day for 


to be on duty between quarters. 


every 15 days of service, with up to 30 days 
In 1946 the 
faculty, the deans’ council and president ap 


a year without question. 


proved a university-wide regulation that de- 
partment heads consult their staff members 


before preparing their annual budget. In 
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addition to watching the salary schedule, the 
department head is to consider professional 
attainment, length and nature ot experience, 
a research worker and 


efficiency, « apability as 


general service to the university. 


The University of Utah librarian further 


repor ted: 


The taculty council members have come to 
accept two ideas. One is that men or women 
of high caliber in library work, like teachers 
have the doctorate 


in engineering, need not 


in order to merit considerable recognition. 
The 
of this caliber for every 

The Board of Regents of the 


of Utah have approved a policy whereby li 


other is that we cannot afford people 
job in the library. 


University 


brary staff members, with the rank of instruc 
tor or above, may be granted one full quarter 
for study out of each eight quarters served 
at the 


provided under the four-quarter plan. 


is to be granted as 
The 


have 


university. Pay 


leave and the program of study must 
the approval of the librarian and the president 


of the university. 


The associate librarian of the State Col- 


lege of Washington Library reported: 


In April 1946 our president, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Regents, drew up a 
staff and faculty which the 
professional library staff is recognized as a 
The library 
as the librarian, assistant li 


organization in 


part of the college faculty. 
staff is defined 
brarian, heads of departments, reference li- 
brarian and the other professional personnel 
of the library. College faculty shall in 
clude all members of the resident instructional 
research staff, the 


staff, the extension staff and the ad- 


staff, the noninstructional 
library 
ministrative staff. The librarian has the 
rank similar to full professor and is entitled 
to attend and vote at all meetings of deans 
and heads of departments. The other pro- 
library 
privileged to attend and vote at all faculty 
The faculty rank is 
held by the 


fessional members of the staff are 


meetings. based upon 


the position professional staff 


neerning the situation at the Univer 
sity of Utah are extracted from Kirkpatrick. Leonard H 
Another Approach to Staff Status,” College and Re 
r Librar R:218-20, Tulv re47 
‘News from the Field,” College 

¢, 9:176, April ra48 


2 These notes 


ind Researci 
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comparable to that of the president's com 
mittee recommendations. ‘This application ot 
faculty rank is highly desirable, and we find 
that our staff is much better acquainted with 
the problems of the campus and can anticipate 
needs of the faculty much more readily. 
More recently, the librarian wrote, 


been made 
recently when library statt 
es, 5.0 tats ted 


corresponding approximately to the ranks of 


which has 


The 


occurred 


only change 
were 
classified into groups, 
associate and full pro 


staff do not 


instructor, assistant, 


fessor, although the library 
actually carry academic rank by title... My 
rank .. . is somewhat that of a dean or di 
rector of a division rather than that of full 
professor, but I continue to hold my regular 


voting membership in the faculty. 


At the University of Nebraska on Oct. 
30, 1948, the Board of Regents approved 
the following addition to its Rules and By- 


Lau ry 


Academic ranks shall be given to individuals 
staff as they shall be rec- 
ommended to the Board of Regents by the 
Committee through the Di 


on the Library 


acting 
Libraries. 


Library 
rector of University 


This statement originated as a motion of 
the Library Committee. Subsequently, it 
was endorsed by the Chancellor’s Adminis- 
trative Council and forwarded to the Board 
of Regents with the recommendation of the 
dean of faculties. 

On Feb. 10, 1949, the Library Commit- 


tee recommended the rank of instructor for 


14 present members of the professional staff, 


the rank of assistant professor for 11, in- 
cluding one member recently retired, and 
the rank of associate professor for the as- 
sistant director of libraries. “Three of these 
recommendations to ranks higher than in- 
structor were held in the office of the direc- 
tor of university libraries in order not to 
jeopardize the candidacies of these individ- 
uals for higher degrees at the University of 
Nebraska. 


The other 23 recommendations 
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were formally approved by the Board of 
Regents on Feb. 26, 1949. 
The director of university libraries has 
the rank of professor, is a member of the 
Chancellor's Administrative Council and an 
ex officio member of the University Senate. 
The assistant director, General Adminis- 
Libraries 


tration, of Columbia University 


reported : 


the personnel are regarded as falling 


into two general groups: (1) nonacademic 
personnel which would include janitors, car 
penters, elevator operators, typists and stenog 
raphers and others of this general category; 
and (2) The latter 


group are in two 


academic 
turn 
teaching personnel and (b) 


personnel. 


divided into types 
which are (a) 
which group the 


The 


receive any 


nonteaching personnel, in 


professional librarians come. profes 


sional librarians do not faculty 
title such as assistant professor or associate 
actually 


Their standing as 


professor unless they are teaching 
courses at the university. 
professional librarians is regarded as sufficient 
and I might add they are regarded with honor 
for being in that group. 

they have 


basis as 


Being in the academic group 


certain prerogatives on the same 
group, including 
(1) listing in the Directory of Officers, to 
gether .with the title of the position which 
they hold in the Libraries; (2) eligibility for 
membership in the Faculty Club; and (3) 
participation in the T.LA.A. retirement 
plan. . Section 85 of the Columbia Uni 
versity Statutes 
of the professional staff will rank with officers 
officers of 


in respect to academic privileges.” 


members of the teaching 


says: “Permanent members 


of instruction or administration 

The director of libraries at Colorado A. & 
M. College reported: “All of the profes- 
staff have 
I highly approve of 


sional members of the library 


faculty rating. 
faculty status for professional librarians be- 
cause they cannot correlate their work with 
that of the classroom teachers on any other 
basis.” The general faculty of Colorado 


A. & M. College 


“members of the 


specifically includes 
staff of 


equivalent to that of instructor or higher.” 


library rank 
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The librarian of South Dakota State Col- 
lege reported that professional employees in 
The 


librarian is listed as a full professor. Sec 


the library “all have faculty status.” 


tion IIL on Membership, of a proposed re- 
vision of the State College Constitution, 
specifies that: 
The Faculty Association of South Dakota 
State College shall consist of the following: 
(D.) Members of the Library Staff 

with rank equivalent to instructor or above. 
(F.) “rank 
equivalent” with respect to any one individual, 


In interpreting the term 


consideration shall be given to the matters of 
of that 
sional training and experience. 


individual and of his 
Any 
whose work is not under the jurisdiction of 
the faculty 
sidered a member of the faculty. 


More “The 


formally recognized as professor of library 


salary protes 


person 


administration shall not be con 


recently, librarian is 


science. The assistant librarian also teaches 
some courses. It is expected that he will 
All profes- 


sional librarians are considered members of 


also receive a formal title. 


the faculty.” 
Limited Faculty Status 


The principle of academic rank for pro- 
fessional librarians has also been accepted, 
though with reservations, at the following 
At the State 


institutions: University of 


Iowa the library professional staff is in- 


cluded in the academic category and its 
members are admitted to the faculty re- 
tirement plan. Professional library em- 
ployees at the University of Michigan are 
appointed through the Faculty Personnel 
Committee and, in many respects, have been 
group. North- 


reported that profes- 


assimilated to the faculty 
western University 
sional librarians have been classified as in- 
structional and research employees. Several 
have been given academic rank and of those 
above professional grade two have been 
admitted to the university’s retirement plan. 


The University of Chicago reported that all 
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members of the library professional staff 
have academic status but are not ranked by 
academic titles nor included in the academic 
The 


a partial application of 


retirement system. University of 
Arizona reported 
faculty status to the principal librarians. 
Harvard University reported the inclusion 
of a substantial number of professional li- 
brary employees among the “officers of ad- 
and a limited number among 


Yale 


versity reported the application ot academic 


ministration” 
the “officers of instruction.” Uni- 
rank to heads of minor library departments 
and senior assistants in major departments, 
and to those individuals with larger re- 
sponsibilities but accompanied by only a few 
of the desirable features implied in rank. 
Brown University reported the assignment 
of academic rank to several members of the 
library professional staff. 

The 
University of lowa reported: 

At the 


sociate director and one member of the staff, 


director of libraries at the State 


present time the director and as- 
who teaches courses in school librarianship, 
have professional rank and are members of 
the Library Education Department of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, but other mem- 
staff do not this rank. 


However, the professional staff members are 


bers of the have 
included in the academic category, are eligible 
in the faculty 
plans, and they are not 


for participation retirement 


under the jurisdic 
tion of the director of nonacademic personnel. 
This situation will be changed when we get 
our new library building, but my own per 


rank should be 


given only to those who teach, providing we 


sonal attitude is that faculty 
can have a liberal interpretation of the term 
“teach.” 

The 


of the General Library reported: 


University of Michigan's director 


the General 
With the exception 


associate 


the staff of 
classified. 


All members of 
Library are 
of the director, director and as- 
sistant director (and a small group of sec- 
retarial and stenographic personnel), the staff 
is covered by 1—Li 5. 
Classification Li 1 includes clerical assistants 


classifications Li 
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and other subprofessional workers; groups 
Li 2, 3 and 4 are intermediate professional 
groups; and department heads are classified 
Li 5. 

All persons employed in the General Li- 
brary, except those in group Li 1 and some 
stenographic personnel who belong to a C 
classification, are appointed through the Fac- 
ulty Personnel Committee and in many re- 
spects have been assimilated to the faculty 
group. All library staff, 
except the director and the associate director, 
however, participate in the University Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Plan, rather than the 
T.1.A.A. plan open to faculty members. The 
privilege of sabbatical leave is not enjoyed by 


members of the 


librarians, and there remain other distinctions 
between them and the faculty group. 


Northwestern University’s librarian re- 
ported that the special character of the pro- 
fessional library staff has been recognized, 
and the professional librarians have been 
classified as “instructional and research em- 


ployees.” The following members of the 


library staff now have academic rank: the 


university librarian, the law librarian and 
Medical 


When an assistant librarian is appointed he 


the librarian of the Library. 


will be given academic rank. In addition, 
staft 


above Professional Grade II have been ad- 


members in the university library 


mitted to the university’s retirement plan, 
operated through the Teachers Insurance 
Annuity Association, on the same basis as 
university employees having faculty rank. 


In order that the librarians in key positions 
may develop and maintain close contacts with 
the instructional and research program of the 
university, it is highly desirable that at least 
those librarians who are in charge of separate 
well as the assistant librarian 
of the university library—have full faculty 
rank so that they may participate in faculty 
meetings, serve on faculty committees and 
become intimately familiar with the educa- 
tional ends and means of the university. 


The 


further: 


libraries—as 


university librarian commented 


To develop and maintain a competent li- 
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brary staff, it is essential that the professional 


librarians salaries which are com 


parable, insofar as comparisons are possible, 


receive 
with those of the faculty; that they be eligible 


for participation in the Teachers Insurance 
Annuity Plan so that they 


to make librarianship 


and may be en 


abled 


career; that, after having been with the uni 


a professional 


versity tor a reasonable number of years, 


they may be assured of the relative perma 
nence of their positions through tenure rules 
applicable as long as satisfactory service is 
rendered; that they be given an opportunity 
to engage in research through the granting 
with pay when a special situation 
that 


social recognition, dignifying their profession, 


of leave 


justifies it; they receive some sort of 
preferably by defining their status in terms 
The attain- 
doubtless 
result in greatly improved staff morale, and 


attract to the 


of “equivalent academic rank.” 


ment of these objectives would 


would university competent 


professional librarians who might not other- 


wise be available for appointment. 

On the other hand, it is quite obvious that 
the specific requirements and _ responsibilities 
differ 
the faculty, so that a 


of the professional librarians signifi 


cantly from those of 
complete assimilation of the two groups can 
not be achieved. Indeed, such an assimilation 
seem fair to either group in 
that 


qualifications, promotions, appointments and 


would hardly 


asmuch as the conditions must govern 
even tenure of the two groups are not identi- 
cal. However, it should be possible to obtain 
the objectives set forth in the foregoing with 
the professional 


out necessarily making all 


librarians actual members of the faculty. 


The University of Chicago's chief of the 
Service Division reported: 


All members of the professional and junior 
protessional staff have academic status, but 
such titles as in- 


they are not ranked by 


structor, nor is the 
library staff included in the academic 


ment system except for those members of the 


assistant professor, etc.; 
retire- 


staff who have jointvteaching appointments, 
and except for the director and the associate 
director who are included in the retirement 
system by university statute, apart trom their 
Titles of 


are reserved for only those 


teaching duties. instructor, assist- 
ant professor, etc. 


who are actually doing teaching. 
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At the University of Arizona the librar- 
ian has always had the rank of professor. 
Recently, the librarian reported : 

Under the new faculty constitution adopted 
in 1947-48, the assistant librarian and head 
of the Acquisitions Department, the heads of 
the Catalog, Reference and Circulation De- 
and the law librarian have been 
as “faculty.” This has, in effect, 
voting 


partments, 
designated 
more than 


They are not 


given these positions no 


privileges in faculty matters. 


recognized as faculty throughout 


They are listed in the univer 


uniformly 
the campus. 
sity’s catalog with administrative assistants. 
They do not share with the teaching faculty 
the retirement benefits which accrue to the 
latter. 
impossible to tie these positions to any es- 
tablished 
because 
rank. 


And for salary purposes, it has been 
salary floor for teaching positions 


they have not been classified by 


The librarian of Harvard College Li- 
brary, the central unit of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, reported: 


The librarian and two of the assistant li 
brarians have the rank of members of the 
faculty of Harvard College. Two of the 
three are full professors with the title 
The third 
assistant 


of protessor of bibliography. 
in addition to having the title of 
librarian has attached to his name in the cata 
log “and member of the faculty.” This makes 
the three . not only officers of administra 
tion but technically officers of instruction. 

A second group of officers of administration 
officers of These 
officers of administration are what is called 
“corporation Their 
appear in the catalog in the same alphabet 
with officers of they 
all the rights and privileges of officers of 


are not instruction. 


appointments.” names 


instruction, and have 
instruction except going to faculty meetings. 
Their appointments are made the same way. 
There are about 17 people who fall into this 
category and who make up the senior group 
of men on the staff. The other nine-tenths 
of the staff do not have corporation appoint- 
appointed by the li- 
restriction so long as he 


ments, and are simply 
with no 
keeps within the budget and follows the gen- 


brarian 


eral rules for employment at Harvard. 


Yale University’s associate librarian re- 
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ported: “Academic rank is somewhat gen- 
erally assigned as follows: heads of minor 
departments and senior assistants in major 
departments have the rank of instructor; 
heads of major departments have the rank 
of assistant professor ; the librarian of one 
large school library and the associate li- 
brarians have the rank of associate profes- 
The 


school library has the rank of professor, by 


sor.” librarian of another 


major 


virtue of his teaching assignment, and the 
The 


librarian appended a list of 36 


librarian has the rank of professor. 
associate 
positions, with corresponding faculty ranks, 
out of a staff totalling 167. In addition, 
a number of curators give some time to the 
library but have faculty rank in connection 
with their teaching. The associate librarian 


stated: 


Faculty rank for the library staff, as prac- 
ticed at Yale, presents only a few desirable 
There is, of course, the social and 
An indication of rank in the 
taculty 1s probably of aid to the 
staff member in his dealings with the faculty 


teatures. 
prestige value. 

directory 
and in his nonuniversity community relation- 
Rank gives a certain amount of pref- 
tickets to 
mencements, convocations, athletic games and 


ships. 


erence in such matters as com- 


parking. All persons with faculty ranks are 
eligible for membership in the Faculty Club 
ind the rank of assistant professor allows 
participation in the university's annuity pro- 
gram. 

In answer to your question concerning the 
desirability of this application of faculty rank, 
I think we should say that, while helpful 
insofar as it goes, it falls far short of extend- 
ing to the library staff the privileges and 
opportunities given to faculty members with 
rank. Only the librarian is entitled 


to attend the meetings of the various faculties. 


similar 


The statutes governing sabbatical leaves of 
absence refer only to professors, associate pro- 
fessors and assistant protessors, without re- 
gard to the department, so it may be in- 
that the apply to 
library staff members with the above ranks. 


ferred provisions would 


We have, however, no experience to warrant 


such an interpretation. Long vacations do 
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not apply to staff members with faculty rank. 
Perhaps the feature that is most unhappily 
ibsent is a clear recognition that librarians 
in responsible positions benefit, as do their in- 
stitutions, from time comparable to that 
granted to faculty members for consecutive 
study or investigation that is so necessary tor 
their development. A_ faculty member has 
this opportunity and he is enabled to keep up 
with his field; a librarian cannot do so on 
top of a full week's work nor in the one month 


out of 12 that he is free from library duties. 


The acting librarian at Brown Univer- 


sity reported: 


At the present time the librarian is John 
Hay Professor of Bibliography and teaches a 
graduate course; the assistant librarian, the 
librarian of Pembroke College Library and 
the supervisor of readers’ service have the 
rank of assistant professor; the head cataloger 
and the assistant in charge of the Social Stud- 
ies Reading Room have the rank of instructor. 
On our recommendation to the university ad- 
ministration, faculty rank has been assigned 
on the basis of advanced academic training 
(comparable to that of the instructional staff) 
with some consideration of experience in the 


library field and present responsibility. 


Efforts to Win Faculty Status 

The University of Minnesota reported 
the application of academic rank to a limited 
number of librarians and a lively interest 
in its extension, and reported also that some 
of the benefits commonly sought are already 
available through the present administration 
of the University Civil Service. ‘The li- 
brarians of the following institutions ex- 
pressed an interest in the assignment of 
academic rank to professional members of 
the library staff and a hope that it may be 
extended in their institutions beyond its 
At the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania full faculty rank 


present limited application. 


has been given only two librarians, the di- 
Ohio 
been 


rector and the law librarian. At 
State has 
given to the director and the associate di- 


At the University of Oklahoma 


University faculty status 
rector. 
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the librarian and the assistant librarian have 
The University of Missouri, 


faculty rank. 
the University of Kansas and Pennsylvania 
State College likewise reported that their 
library staffs are without academic rank, 


but their librarians expressed an interest 
in securing such rank. 
The University of Minnesota’s assistant 


university librarian reported : 


Concerning academic status for the profes- 
sional staff, we are just now in the midst 
of considering that matter. At present 
the entire staff, with the exception of the uni- 
versity librarian and assistant university li- 
brarian are under the university's Civil Serv- 
recently formed Staff 
Association is very much interested in the 
matter of status and plans to discuss the pos- 
sibility of requesting academic status for the 
professional staff . The university librar- 
ian holds the rank of professor, the assistant 
university librarian and the chief reference 
librarian, the rank of associate professor, and 
the chief order librarian, the chief catalog li- 
brarian and the librarian of the Medical- 
Biological Library, the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Since the library staff has actually benefited 
considerably from its inclusion in the univer- 
sity’s Civil Service, it will be cautious in re- 
questing academic status, unless it is assured 
of retaining the benefits it now has. How- 
ever, to counteract the salary benefit it en- 
joys, the staff is now held to a 40-hour week 
and 12-to-15-working days vacation ‘except 
for department heads) which it would like 
to see eliminated if a more liberal program 
ot working conditions could be obtained by 


ice. However, our 


appealing for academic status. 
And more recently, the Staff Association: 


. did present its case in 1947 (before a Sen- 
ate Committee set up.to redefine criteria for 
academic status). The committee 
mended continuing the present criteria, at 
least 50 per cent time spent in teaching or re- 
search, so the status of the library staff re- 
mains unchanged. 


recom- 


The University of Pennsylvania’s direc- 
tor of libraries reported: 
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There are only two librarians here at the 
University of Pennsylvania who enjoy full 
faculty rank, namely the director of libraries, 
who is also professor of history, and the law 
librarian, who is also associate protessor ot 
law. The dental librarian, who is also lec- 
turer in dental bibliography, enjoys faculty 
privileges except that she is not included in 
the faculty retirement plan. 

Faculty rank for myself was arranged with 
some care when I was first appointed, in the 
belief (which the event was to have justified) 
that the library interest would be fostered 
by strengthening my hand and increasing my 
influence. In my opinion there are certain 
other librarians in the main library who ought 
to have faculty rank, namely, the assistant to 
the director; the assistant librarian, Service 
Division; the assistant librarian, Preparation 
Division; and probably also the curator of 
the Rare Book Collection. Also it seems to 
me that faculty rank should be extended to 
several of the departmental librarians besides 
the law and dental librarians. Already one 
forward step has been taken in that by special 
executive action the privileges of the faculty 
retirement plan (T.1.A.A.) have been granted 
to the small group above named in the main 
library; but their privileged position has not 
been institutionalized, and a recent attempt to 
obtain faculty retirement privileges for all the 
professional librarians on campus has failed. 


Ohio State University’s librarian re- 


ported : 


The matter has been up for discussion with 
our administration times, but I re 
gret to say, no action has been taken leading 
in this most desirable direction. The difficulty 
appears to be with us that we have a 
very considerable number of people attached 
to various departments, bureaus, etc., who do 
not do actual teaching of courses and whose 
status, like that of the library staff, is neither 
fish nor fowl. To add the professional mem- 
bers of the library staff to the faculty in- 
certain adjustments to the list of 
people on various kinds of appointments. It 
also opens up the question of university re- 
tirement on faculty basis, a matter of con- 
siderable interest to us, but one involving 
financial problems which the administration 
has been unwilling to assume, largely because 
opening the door to the library staff would 


several 


volves 
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followed by similar demands 


from a great many other people, necessitating 


immediately be 


saying yes to some people and no to others. 
From an academic standpoint of degrees at- 
of these people are as well 


tained, many 


qualified as members of our instructional 
staff, but the problem is very complex. 
Faculty status has been given to the director 


and the associate director. 

The University of Oklahoma's librarian 
reported : 

The 


not have 


staff 
except 


members of our at present do 


faculty rank the librarian 
who has a rank as professor, and the assistant 
librarian who has the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. We have considered the matter and 
I think it is likely that we may send an out- 
lined recommendation to the university presi- 
dent and the Board of Regents asking for 
faculty rank for all of the members of the 
staff... . I should think that heads of the 
departments such as the Catalog 
Department, Order Department and_ the 
Reference Department, could probably have 
the rank of at least associate professor; others 
would have the rank of assistant professor or 


various 


instructor according to their training and ex- 


perience. 


From the office of the librarian, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, came the following re- 


port: 


The library staff . . . does not have faculty 
The members are listed in the faculty 
directory and are privileged to become mem- 
The heads of de- 
partments are eligible for annuity after three 
Working hours are based on 
the ‘university administrative staff 
except that they are 42 rather than 44 hours 
Appointments are made on a 12- 


status. 
bers of the faculty clubs. 


years’ service. 
schedule 


per week. 
month basis with one month paid vacation 


and two weeks sick leave. 


The director of the university library, 


the University of Kansas, reported: 


No faculty rank is accorded the library 
staff. The director is a member of the Uni- 
versity At this library it has 
seemed more important to try to raise the 
salary level than argue for rank. I'd like to 
rating accorded the trained staff 


Senate. 


see faculty 
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but we rest for the present on the fact that 
the women librarians are admitted to the 
Faculty Women’s Club. 


The librarian at Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege reported that it “has not assigned 
faculty rank to its library staff.” The li- 
brarian added, “I presume you have read 
Mr. Downs’ very excellent article . . . re- 
staff at 


thereby indicat- 


lating to faculty rank for library 
the University of Illinois,” 


ing a sympathetic interest. 
Faculty Privileges But Not Status 


In her study 10 years ago, Maloy re- 
marked that: 


Some groups of librarians have felt that 
more immediate advantages could be gained 
in their particular institutions by stressing 
and developing their unique status as librar- 
ians, raising their own standards, developing 
their own potentialities, and bringing to the 
attention of the college authorities the edu- 
cational and cultural requirements of the li- 
brary profession.* 


This appears to reflect the attitude of a 
minority group of administrators among the 
35 libraries studied. 

At the University of Colorado, profes- 
sional members of the library staff are 
classified in the professional and adminis- 
trative service, distinguished on one hand 
from the faculty and on the other from the 
clerical, maintenance and auxiliary service. 


At Wayne 


members of the library staff do not, tech- 


University the professional 
nically speaking, have faculty rank, but they 
do have most of the privileges associated 
At the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, the librarian believes that 


with such rank. 


a better approach to improving status for 
librarians is to determine desirable benefits 
and to attempt to secure them severally, 
rather than to seek to acquire them by 
blanketing librarians into faculty ranks. 


“Faculty Status of College Li 
Bulletin, 33:302, April 1930 


* Maloy, Miriam C 
. 11 


brarians.’ A 
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At Indiana University, too, the librarians 
are classified among the nonacademic per- 
sonnel, but with a number of privileges 
which are equal to those of the faculty. 
The librarian believes that rank should be 
applied only to employees engaged in teach- 
ing, which is, presumably, classroom teach- 
ing. At Cornell University a few members 
of the library staff have faculty rank, but 
the director of the university library is 
doubtful of 
faculty 


the desirability of trying to 


secure rank for all because many 
do not have the qualifications for appoint- 


At the Uni- 


versity of Texas the librarians are classified 


ment to the instructional staff. 


among the nonacademic personnel, though 
the librarian believes that rank should be 
obtained when the employee is engaged in 
teaching. At Duke University only the li- 
brarian and those members of the profes- 
sional staff who also teach have faculty 
rank. 

At the University of 
university 
have been The 
limited to individuals who are devoting a 


three 


Colorado 


major divisions of employees 


established. “faculty” is 


majority of their time to formal classroom 


teaching or organized research. ‘The “pro- 


fessional and administrative service’ in- 
cludes those classes of positions which in- 
volve either significant administrative duties 
or significant duties in occupations which 
have obtained recognition as _ professions. 
The third group is the “clerical, mainte- 
nance and auxiliary service.” All profes- 
sional members of the library staff are now 
in the “professional and administrative serv- 
ice.” 

The librarian of Wayne University re- 
ported : 


Technically, the professional members of 
the library staff do not have “faculty 
rank.” We occasionally mgke use of 
such general university classifications as re 
search associate, senior university assistant, 
etc. It would be perfectly possible for us to 
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appoint a qualified staff member as an as- 
sociate professor or at any other professorial 
rank. 

We have never made any 


professorial rank for members of the library 


effort to secure 


staff simply because we cannot justify in our 
own minds such a classification, and because 
we see no real advantage which would accrue 
to members of the staff. In all such impor 
tant matters as benefits, 
etc., no distinction is made between the library 
staff and the teaching staff. Furthermore 
required tor 


tenure, retirement 


appointment 
staff are 
required 


the qualifications 
to and promotion on the library 
different 
on the teaching staff. 
bers of the library staff is higher than that of 
members of the teaching staff whose formal 
qualifications are about the same. The 
less material aspects of status, at Wayne, are 
very those member of 
the staff earns and deserves. 


from those 


The income of mem- 


significantly 


close to which each 

Those who are 
professionally and intellectually the equals of 
the teaching staff are so accepted and re- 


spec ted. 


The librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, reported “that professional 
employees of this library do not have faculty 


rank.” He commented further: 


I do not consider that the device of seeking 
faculty rank is the only, nor in many situa 
the best, 


salaries, 


securing improve 
benefits, etc. 


tions means of 


ments in retirement 
Librarians should stand on their own feet as 
a group which makes a contribution deserving 
I feel that a better approach to 
the question of improving status for librarians 
is to determine desirable benefits and to at- 
tempt to secure them severally, rather than to 
seek to acquire them by blanketing librarians 
into faculty ranks. 


recognition. 


There are, sometimes, situations in which 
the .inclusion of librarians in the faculty 
categories is the simplest way to achieve this 
end, but often this course meets strong re- 
Faculty may hold that librarians do 
not qualify as faculty. An objective exami- 
nation of the two groups supports this view. 


sistance. 


Librarians’ work is not comparable to teach- 


* See, for example, Bryant, Douglas W., and Kaiser. 
Boynton S., “A University Library Position Classifica 
tion and Compensation Plan.” The Library Quarterly, 
17:t-t7, January toys 
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this without any intention 


The 


preparation for the two lines of activity and 


ets work l say 


to discredit either. character of the 
the criteria for advancement are quite differ 
ent. I think we are abliged to say, if we 
look at the rank and file of professional em- 
employees in university libraries, that their 
substantial nor as 


preparation is neither as 


demanding as that required of professors. 


The director of libraries at Indiana Uni- 


versity repor ted: 


Our professional librarians are classed as 
nonacademic personnel. We have, however, a 
number of privileges which are equal to those 
ot taculty. 


As an example, the university is 


now engaged in amending its provisions so 


that professional librarians may be included 
in the T.1.A.A. plan rather than in the state 
employees pension plan. We are unconvinced 
that librarians who do not engage in teach 
ing should have teaching title or rank. 


The director of the Cornell University 


Library reported that “the director of the 


university library and the assistant direc- 


tors are members of the university faculty 


by statute.”” There is no specific rank and 
the question has not been raised, but the di- 


rector's position is considered to carry a 


protesso! ship. 


The librarian of the Law Library is a pro 
tessor, as is algo the librarian of the Agri- 
culture Library; the librarian of the College 
ot Home Economics is an assistant professor; 
and the librarian of the Veterinary College 
will probably be given status. No other 
members of the staffs of any of the libraries 
have faculty rank.... It should perhaps be 
noted that the law librarian has a law degree, 
= been 
a member of the The 


agriculture librarian has a Ph.D. in economics 


not a library school degree and has . 
faculty for years. 
and was a full professor in the College of 


Agriculture before his appointment as li 


brarian. He has retained his professorship, 


although he no longer does any classroom 


teaching. 
‘The Cornell University librarian further 
reported - 


I am doubtful of the desirability of trying 
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to secure faculty rank tor all ot the protes 


In many 


sional members of the library statft. 
cases professional librarians do not have the 


qualifications which would be required tor 
appointment to the instructional staft and 
since they lack these qualifications, an as 
signment of faculty rank is in my judgment 
an artificial device which means very little to 


anvone. If faculty rank is not merited and 


does not carry full significance, | 
In my opinion a good case can 


consider it 


undesirable. 
be made for paying librarians decent salaries 


or pseudo 


and not as quasi 


as librarians 
faculty members. There are, of course, cer 
tain members of the library staff in most large 
institutions who do have the qualifications tor 
faculty appointment and who pertorm tun 
tions of an instructional nature 

I] think it is desirable to have more people 
on the library staff who do have the qualitica 


taculty appointment and 


tions necessary tor 
I hope that in the years to come we may see 
many appointments of this kind to appropriate 
library When with 
qualifications are appointed to library staffs | 
should certainly consider it desirable that they 


positions. persons such 


be given faculty rank. 


At the University of Texas the librarians 
are classified among the nonacademic pet 


sonnel. ‘The librarian reported: 


It would be highly desirable from a prac 
tical point of view if faculty ranks could be 
given; or if, as the University of Illinois has 
done, assign a rank to a position on the theory 
that that rank would obtain if and when the 
employee was engaged in teaching. The li 
brary staff tends to be the forgotten group 
among the university's professionally trained 
employees. All too frequently they tend to be 
classed with the clerical employees. 


Here is expressed a belief that academic 
rank belongs only to those who engage in 
classroom teaching, but obviously the pro- 
staff of a 


gems 
individuals who 


fessionally trained educational 


university includes many 
do not conduct formally organized classes. 
Here, too, the writer has misunderstood the 
application of rank at the University of 
Illinois where academic rank has been as- 
signed to all professionally trained librar- 





ians but academic title only to those who 


teach in class. 
University _re- 


Duke 


The librarian of 
ported : 


Only the librarian and those members of 
the professional staff who also teach have 
faculty rank. staff members 
participate in the university's 


Protessional 
may annuity 
(retirement) program after two years on the 
staff. They sabbatical 


leave. 


are not eligible for 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, the educational function of 
the library and the academic responsibilities 
of its professional staff appear to be clearly 
recognized in most of the 35 institutions 
In 14 institutions, including the 

of Nebraska, the identification 


studied. 

University 
of the library professional staff with the 
staff, 


with the administrative and clerical staff, 


teaching and _ research rather than 


has been firmly established, and in most 
instances the assignment of rank with its 
attendant privileges has been accepted as 
the most appropriate means of expressing 
this close relationship. In eight institutions, 
librarians have been accepted into the ranks 
with varying reservations 


of the faculty 


and limitations. In seven of the remaining 
14, the librarians expressed an interest in 
securing assignment of academic rank to 
professional members of the library staff 
and the hope that an extension of such an 
secured beyond its 


assignment might be 


present limited application. In the remain- 
ing seven, the assignment of academic rank 
is not regarded as the most convenient or 
suitable means of securing the recognition 
to which the majority of professionally 
trained librarians in the academic commun 
ity would appear to be entitled at the present 


time. 


Joint Committee on Library Education to Study Adequate 
Training for Personnel in Specialized Libraries 


The Joint Committee on Library Education of the Council of National Library Associa 
tions met in Cleveland on July 16, 1950. 

One of the most important actions taken was to set up a subcommittee under the chairman 
ship of Edward N. Waters to make a survey determining the most desirable educational 
preparation for work in special libraries. The needs of libraries serving the various professions 
such as law, medicine, music, business and banking, as well as other technical libraries, will be 
studied to serve as a guide in developing programs of training in library schools. 

The members of the committee are representative of library schools and general libraries 
as well as the subject specialties. They are: Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, Uni 
versity of Chicago; Eleanor Cavanaugh, Standard and Poors, New York City; Robert B. 
Downs, University of Illinois; George Freedley, Theatre Collection, New York Public Li 
brary; Walter Hausdorfer, Temple University Libraries; Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical 
Library, Johns Hopkins University; Julius Marke, Law Library, New York University; 
Mary Louise Marshall, Tulane University Medical School Library; Louis Shores, Florida 
State University Library School; Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; Melvin Voigt, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Edward N. Waters, Music 
Division, Library of Congress, chairman. 

The cooperation of all the national library associations concerned with this problem will be 
sought and the aid of many individuals will be enlisted who may not be members of the 
joint committee. A preliminary meeting and discussions have taken place, and it is conserva 
tively estimated that it will require two years to complete the project. 
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By ARTHUR M. McANALLY 


Recent Developments in Cooperation 


Dr. McAnally is assistant director in 
charge of Public Service Departments, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. 

HE FEW short years since the end of the 

war have witnessed a quickening of in- 
terest and activity in library cooperation, 
especially in the provision of information 
The reasons for this 


Nearly 


every library want to improve its services or 


for research purposes. 


growing interest are apparent. 


at least to hold its own, yet all have been 
faced with higher costs brought about in 


part by general increases in the cost of 


living and in part by an_ ever-growing 


volume of publications reflecting a_ tre- 
mendous amount of increasingly specialized 
research. The fact that library operational 
costs increase roughly in proportion to the 
library collections also 


growth in. size of 


has come to be recognized as a_ factor. 
Additional impetus toward cooperative ef- 
fort has been given by technological prog- 
ress and the rise of new forces or agencies 
of cooperation, especially those of national 
and international scope. There also has 
been a shift of major emphasis since the war 
as libraries attempted to find new or more 
effective approaches to basic problems, and 
back to a 


have re-examination of 


fundamentals in the hope of finding some 


vyone 


short cut to more effective provision of in- 
At the 
same time, none of the previous achieve- 
effort 


abandoned or decreased at all, and they 


formation for research purposes. 


ments in cooperative have been 
still remain, at least for the present and in 


some cases permanently, the most useful and 
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effective means of cooperation for library 
service.’ 


Interlibrary Loans 


Perhaps the most elementary form of li- 
brary cooperation is represented by inter- 
library loans and interlibrary privileges. 
When the national interlibrary loan code of 
1940 was adopted, it was expected that the 
practice was stabilized and that no more 


But 


within two years, the code was liberalized 


problems should arise for some time. 


among one regional group of libraries, those 
Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
After the war, the 


included in the 
graphic Center region.’ 
interlibrary loans in- 


and cost of 


creased rapidly as transportation costs rose, 


value 


as graduate college enrolments expanded 
throughout the country, and as more li- 
interlibrary loan 


Within the 


last three years, a number of proposals have 


braries began to defray 


costs for their own scholars. 


been advanced for a modification in inter- 
library Charles W. David of the 


University of Pennsylvania proposed to re- 


loans. 


duce costs and simplify practices by substi- 
tuting direct loans, at least regionally, for 


formal interlibrary loans.*°. The problems of 


the college library are presented ably by 


‘An excellent view of the status of library cooperation 
up to the end of the war is given by three works “he 
hest summary is Robert B. Downs, “American Library 
Cooperation in Review.” College and Research Libraries 
6:407-15, September 1045 The most thorough and 
systematic is Mildred Hawksworth Lowell, College and 
University Library Consolidations Eugene, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, 1042 The third is 
good on local-regional cooperation: Sidney Butler Smith, 
“College and University Library Cooperation.” Library 
Quarterly, 16:122-30, April ro4f 

?See Proposed Regional Interlibrary Loan Code in 
“The Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center.” College 
and Research Libraries, 8:57, Tanuary 1047. 

“Remarks on Interlibrary Loans, Mid-2zoth Century 
Style.” College and Research Libraries, 10:420-33, 
October 1049 
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Felix E. Hirsch. Within the last vear, a 
question has been raised about restricting 
materials by visiting 


use Of manuscript 


scholars or the microfilming of such ma- 
A study of loans 
The 


a basic tenet the 


terials for other libraries. 


England. 


conducted in 
Plan 


° 
free interlibrary lending of resources ac- 


has been 


Farmington has as 


quired on the program. 


Union Lists 


Union lists have long been one of the 
most prolific and useful of all forms of co- 
operation. Several important ones have 
been issued since the war; in fact, there are 
so many that no exhaustive coverage is pos- 
sible within this space. Among those of na 
tional scope have been the Short Title Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and British 


1700, compiled by Donald Wing. 


America, 1641- 
‘Two of 
the projected three volumes have appeared 


} 


so far. It carries on beyond the previous 


Short Title Catalogue. A second and dif- 
ferent type is Local Indexes in American 
Libraries, compiled by N. O. lreland, list- 
ing unpublished indexes of resources. “Wo 
other useful guides are Schwegman’s N ew’s- 
papers on Microfilm and European Im- 
prints for the War Years Received in the 
Library of Congress. The Library of Con- 
gress also has begun the monumental task 
of editing the some 15,000,000 cards of the 
American Imprints Inventory. In Eng- 
land, the British union catalog of periodi- 
cals apparently is nearing completion and 
should be noted. 

A new edition of the Union List of Tech- 
Two Hundred Li- 


braries of the Science-Technology Group of 


nical Periodicals in 


the Special Libraries Association has ap- 
peared; a second supplement to the second 


* “Interlibrary oans from the College Viewpoint.” 


J nd R ’ branes 434-30, 444, October 
Minutes Association 
ik ; j 


edition of the monumental Union List of 
Serials is in process, and a new edition of 
the main list is being considered for publica- 
tion seven to ten years hence, perhaps in a 
different form. 

Regional or local union lists have been 
published of serials holdings in Hawaii, 
Greater Cincinnati, Metropolitan Detroit 
and Winnipeg. The series of three state 
imprint lists, sponsored by the Bibliographi 
cal Society of America, have now appeared 
for Rhode Island (1727-1800), Arkansas 
(1821-1876), Dakota (1858-1889) ; 


other state imprint lists were issued for 


and 
Oregon, Texas and Virginia. As already 
noted the eventual disposition of the im- 
mense collection of the American Imprints 
Inventory cards may have some bearing on 
the state imprints field. 

Interest in union lists certainly has not 
abated, though increasing labor costs are 


making such publications more difficult. 


Union Catalogs and Bibliographical 


Centers 


These two topics have been treated 


separately in previous studies, but changes 
since 1945 make it desirable to combine the 
two for discussion. No new union catalogs 
have been undertaken since the war, per- 
haps because of rising labor costs and un- 
certainties about size of regional units or 
other such factors. One has been proposed 
for the Richmond area, but the suggested 
program is so broad that it should be con- 
proposed regional 


sidered instead as a 


center. The recommendations given in the 
report on this project are an excellent sum- 
mary of the values of a union catalog and 
bibliographical center in terms of one spe- 
cific region. 

The most striking fact about these exist 
ing union catalogs and bibliographical cen- 

* Downs, R. B 
tion and Coordination in the Richmond 


1 Survey, with 
( Mimeographed) 


“Opportunities for Library Coopera 
Area: Report of 
Recommendations.’ [n.p., 104 
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ters is that they have all continued a steady 


growth and in many instances have ex- 
panded their services beyond the more ele- 
mentary phase of being solely a union cata- 
log. All have tended to become more truly 
bibliographical centers. “The problem of 
financial support has been met successfully 
if not liberally. Summaries of these in- 
creased activities and of progress are con- 
tained in the three symposia on regional 
College and Research 


library centers in 


Libraries for 1947 and 1948. ‘Their useful- 
ness undoubtedly is continuing to increase 
as their services become more varied. 
Professional attention has been directed 
recently to regional interlibrary centers em- 
bodving some of the features of the regional 
plus 


center storage——co- 


Revolution- 


bibliographical 
operative acquisitions features. 
ary proposals in bibliographical service and 
advances in bibliography and_ technology 
also may produce still further changes in 
bibliographical centers, but most of these 
proposals are still in the theory, study and 
experiment stage. However, if some of 
them are achieved, this would relieve the 
regional centers of the burden of maintain- 
ing union catalogs and allow them to devote 
more attention to policies and planning. 
Most of the ferment in the union catalog 
field concerns the National Union Catalog 
of the Library of Congress, which nearly 
research librarian would like to see 


The task is 


every 
published and made available. 


no mean one, and the results would be 


valuable indeed. 
it be tied in with cooperative cataloging and 
bibliography-making and be a_ by-product 
of these activities,’ that it be issued in nu- 
merical form using Library of Congress card 
numbers,” and that it be put on punched 


cards." A more comprehensive plan which 


* Eliswort!l Ralp! “Centralized Cataloging for 
Scholarly Libraries.’ Library Quarterly 1§:237-43, 
lulw to4s 
Harry “The 


brar Uuarter 15° 33-44, 


Union Catalog.” 


194% 


Numerical 
January 


* Dewey, 
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It has been proposed that ° 


considers the Union Catalog in relation to 


other bibliographies of national scope rec- 


ommends publication in reduced facsimile 


from cards.'” Various other proposals have 
been made, but so far no decision has been 
response to re- 


reached. Incidentally, in 


quests, the Library of Congress has con- 
tinued to supply copies of its printed cards 
to union catalogs and selected other libraries 
which serve as regional research centers. 

Two new developments that might be 
union catalogs 


considered in the area of 


should be noted. First, clearinghouse func- 
tions have been assumed by the Library of 
Congress for microfilming projects and for 
the Slavic by federal 


translations from 


agencies. “The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a similar information 


service for the location of translators of 


technical and scientific material. Second, 


New 


sidered issuing a printed union catalog but 


certain England libraries have con- 


how seriously is uncertain. 


Descriptions of Resources 


The bibliographical guide to resources of 
undertaken by R. B. 


Downs, under a grant from the Rockefeller 


American libraries 


Foundation, is ready for printing. Al- 
though not strictly a description of resources 
themselves, it will be a valuable guide, and 
is the only notable national one of the post- 
war period. The regional survey of south- 
eastern library resources is noteworthy in 
the regional field."' Surveys of at least 
two individual university library collections, 
those of the University of California and 
of the University of North Carolina, have 
The 
Frederick H. “A Union Catalog on 
Library of Congress Information 


19, pP.31-37, May 8, roso 
“Report and Supplementary Report 


appeared, former is available on 

* Wagman, 
Punched Cards.” 
Bulletin, v. o, no 

” Downs, R. B 
on the National Union Catalog and Related Matters 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin, August 9-15, 
1940 Appendix, p.1-23 

™ Wilson, Louis R., and Milczewski, Marion, eds. Li 
braries of the Southeast; a Report of the Southeastern 
States ¢ fperative Library Survey, 1046-47 Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, to4o 








microfilm; the latter is printed. ‘The ex- 
tensive survey, Special Library Resources, 
Was continued and completed, volumes two, 
three and four appearing in 1946-47. A 
noteworthy proposal for a new kind of sur- 
vey of all regional resources is under con- 
sideration by Margaret Egan and Jesse H. 
Shera: the approach would be by informa- 
and sources of information. 


tion needed 


Photographic Reproduction 


Some of the developments in the field of 


microfilm have been undertaken com- 


mercially and perhaps should not be termed 


cooperative, but they are important and 


should be mentioned. Examples of com- 


mercial programs are the increasing publi- 


cation of doctoral dissertations on micro- 
film, the beginning of a project for the 
microfilming of all English books before 
1600, microfilming of early American 
periodicals, and developnient of a program, 
in cooperation with the publishers of cer- 
tain journals, for microfilming current is- 
sues as a substitute for binding by the sub- 
scribing library. “The Committee on Docu- 


mentary Reproduction of the American 
Historical Association has a very ambitious 
program for microfilming the most impor- 
tant cultural source materials of all the 
accessible countries of the world. 

Perhaps the most progress in cooperation 
in this field has been made by the Library 
of Congress with the help of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries’ Committee on 


The Library 


of Congress has established a clearinghouse 


Microfilming Cooperation. 


for microfilming projects, issued the list of 
Newspapers on Microfilm, and continues 
to or has begun to microfilm certain news- 
archival 
other 


papers, foreign manuscript and 


sources for American history and 


foreign records. Oftentimes, this is done 
in cooperation with other agencies or li- 
braries. The Association of Research Li- 
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braries and the Library of Congress have 
collaborated in issuing a set of commonly 
accepted technical standards, have en- 
couraged loan of positive microfilms, agreed 
to make certain microfilms available to 
others, and considered establishing a plan- 
ning committee to evaluate and coordinate 
projects. The value of these activities can 
hardly be overestimated, but they are so ex- 
tensive that reference is made to two basic 
articles in the field in lieu of further dis- 
cussion.'* 
The 


and microfilm has not lessened. 


competition between  microcards 

Produc- 
tion of microcards has continued, with some 
technical improvements and further ex- 
ploration of areas of possible usefulness. 
Lack of a good reader on the market de- 
layed activity for a while. Fremont Rider 
proposed a microcard catalog, and has com- 
pared the use of microcards to the storage 
of library resources with good cost studies 


and estimates of comparative effectiveness.’ 


Cooperative Cataloging 


The major developments in this area 
were the beginning of supplements to the 
Library of Congress Catalog of Printed 
Cards. 


cumulative author catalog, and beginning 


The supplements included first, a 


in 1950 the cumulative Subject Catalog 
as well. These are of course landmarks in 


cooperative cataloging and _ bibliography. 


More catalog copy has been supplied to 


the Library of Congress; the operation of 
the Farmington Plan may lead to still fur- 


ther improvement in this respect. Coopera- 


tive cataloging is one of the great achieve- 
ments of American librarianship, but it has 
its faults; the Library of Congress and the 


@ Lacy, Dan 
Tool: Policies, Plans and Problems.’ 
gress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisit 
May 1940 

Born, Lester K. “Microfilming Abroad.” College and 
Research Libraries, 11:250-58, Tuly tose 

™ Rider, Fremont. “Warehouse or Microcard.” I 
brary Journal, 75:832-36, May 15, 1950; 75:027-31,. Tune 


! 1950 


*‘Microfilming as a Major Acquisitions 
* Letbrar f Con 
ns. 6:81 
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Libraries as well 


Resea re h 


is others, have sought continued improve- 


Association of 


ment. The increase in the cost of printed 
cards should be noted, as well as the un- 
successful attempt in Congress to make li- 
braries pay for part of the cost of cataloging 
by increasing the price of the cards. 

In Great Britain, the beginning of The 
British National Bibliography in 1950 is 
decidedly noteworthy. It provides national 
bibliographical and cataloging services fot 
books deposited in the Copyright Office of 
the British Museum. Sponsor is the Coun- 
cil of the British National Bibliography. 


Dupli ate Exe hanges 


Ihe postwar period has seen the growth 
of interest in improving international ex- 
changes. The United States Book exchange 
was established to facilitate international 
book exchange between American and for- 
eign libraries. It succeeded the American 
Book Center for War-Devastated Libraries, 
with the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the State Department and Unesco. It is 
now on a firm footing, with 23 participating 
United States libraries and 570 libraries 
abroad.'* Unesco’s activity in promoting 
and facilitating international exchanges is 
broader in scope, for it also encourages 
exchanges among other nations as well. Its 


UNESCO Bulletin for 


started in part to publish lists of exchange 


Libraries was 
materials, 

All of these developments are in the field 
of international exchanges. On a regional 
level, the work of the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographic Center in serving as a clear- 


ing house for discards is noteworthy. 


Local and Regional Cooperation 
In a given geographical region, library 
cooperation may take a variety of different 


™ Association of Research Libraries. Minutes. Tan. 26, 


also “United States Book Exchange 
under Grant.”” Librar lournal, 74:184-8s, 


05 p.30°4 see 
to ( ontinue 
Feb 
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forms, and it seems more convenient to 


discuss such cooperation: by cooperating 
units rather than to attempt to discuss the 
various activities by the form they take. 
On the regional level, two very signif- 
cant advances have been made, the first in 
the establishment of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center in Chicago and the second 
in the formation of the Regional Council 
for Education in the South. Both have just 
recently begun operations, and it is too early 
will be their 


vet to foresee clearly what 


lines of development or to estimate thet 
ultimate effect and influence. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center came 
into being primarily through the efforts of 
university presidents, who had become in- 
creasingly disturbed by the growing size 
and cost of research library collections and 
buildings. Started with the financial aid 
of the Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the center is erecting a 
central compact storage building on land 
of Chicago campus. 


near the University 


It will have a capacity of over 2,500,000 


volumes, but planning is progressing far 
beyond the usual storage idea alone. 

The center has already done the pioneer 
work of establishing categories of deposits 
and classes of materials that are desired 
(in descending priority), working out a 
schedule of assessments for financial sup- 
planning a_ microfilming 
preparing a Manual 


Participating Libraries, planning for tele- 


port, program, 


of Procedures for 


type intercommunication, and many other 
such steps incidental to getting under way.'* 


Some state laws have been modified to 


clarify legal questions. Although the cen- 


ter has been promoted in good part by uni- 


“See “A Midwest Cooperative Library Program.” 
[Colwell Report] [10487] (Mimeographed) Also use 
Ernest C. Colwell, “Cooperation or Suffocation.” 

and Research Libraries, 

‘ Several very interesting proposals are in the 
article by Ralph E. Ellsworth and Norman L. Kilpatrick, 
“Midwest Reaches for the Stars."” College and Research 
Libraries. 9:136-44, April 1048 The Midwest Inter 
Library Center Newsletter also contains much informa 


thon 


10:195-08, 207. uly 
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versity presidents themselves, no public con- 
sideration has been given, at least so far, 
to broader problems of specialization agree- 


ments in subject fields among the various 


participating institutions, but that might 


come later after basic problems are an- 
swered. So far, the concept of the center 
still appears to be evolving. Thirteen uni- 
versities are participating members, all of 


them 


librarians have been on the governing board, 


relatively large institutions. Some 
and an advisory committee of librarians was 
added egrly in 1950. The problems which 
the center is attempting to solve of course 
are vital ones to all research libraries. 

A similar regional library for the north- 
east is being discussed as it varies in a few 
Midwest 


Denver 


from the Inter-Library 


The 


Center has just announced the acquisitions 


respects 
Center."* Bibliographical 
of some storage facilities." 

In the South, a different type of regional 
cooperative program has been begun with 
the establishment and functioning of the 
The 


council is an outgrowth of the 1947 Con- 


Regional Council for Education. 


ference of Southern Governors, and is 


aimed at improving higher education in 


the South in order to advance the social 


and economic level of the southern states. 
It has paid particular attention to medical 
higher education for 


education and to 


negroes, and has disregarded state bounda- 
ries to negotiate contracts with 14 institu- 
tions by June 1950. Achievements or work 
in progress in the South, either by the coun- 
cil or other agencies, are a study of regional 
resources and uses by geographers of the 
South, contracts for medical education be- 
tween various state universities, agreements 
for cooperative engineering research in the 

™ Metcalf, Keyes D. “A Proposal for the Northwest 
ern Regional Library.” College and Research Libraries, 
t1:298-44, Tuly tes White, Carl M., “A New Mech 
umism im the Organization of Library Service in the 
Northeast.” Colle nd Research Libraries, 11:228-47, 


July tos 
. pray $:703-04, May 15, 1050 
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‘T.V.A. laboratories, formation of the Oak 
Ridge 


similar 


Institute of Nuclear Studies, and 


actions. The whole program is a 
very broad one indeed, usually organized 
on the basis of cooperation in higher edu- 
cation, although library cooperation in all 
forms in the southeast has long been ad 
vocated under the leadership of Louis R. 
Wilson and others. No interlibrary center 
such as that established at Chicago is pro 
posed for the entire region.'” 

In the field of medical education, a pro- 
posal for cooperation is still pending be- 
tween Colorado on the one hand and New 
Mexico and Wyoming on the other. Legal 
difficulties 
last report.'® 

It should be 


had prevented final action at 


noted that the idea of a 


national system of regional libraries con- 
tinues to crop up more and more frequently. 
Such a system is mentioned as inevitable by 
Ernest C. Colwell,*° 


statement on the subject 
report of the Association of Research Li- 


and the following 


appears in a 


braries’ Committee on Research Libraries 


and the Library of Congress: there 


was strong opinion in the committee that 
there must in due course be a network of 
great regional libraries established in this 


country which can hardly be created and 


i 


maintained without federal subsidy.” 


Several other statements of the same or a 
similar idea have appeared since the war. 
Such a system, probably with the Library 
of Congress as the central and coordinating 
unit, remains for the future. The programs 
for federal aid to libraries and to educa- 
tion, which might have accelerated progress 


* For information on educational cooperation in this 
region, see the report of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Higher Education in Southern University Conference, 

Reports and Addresses; Constitu 
Atlanta, Ga., 1948, 26-34 
Regional Council, see William |. MecGlothlin, 
“Regional Bootstraps for Higher Education.” Higher 
Education, 5:97-100, Jan. 1, 1040 Additional informa 
tion ts in the New York Times 

“Regional Cooperation in Medical 
Higher Education, 6:158-s0, Mar. 1, tose 

* Op.cit., p.1907 

™“Brief of Minutes, Association of 
braries, Jan. 20, 19049, Chicago.” College 
Librarv 10:263-67, Tuly tose 


Education 


Research Li 
ind Researcl 
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in this area, were not passed by Congress. 

The regional organization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture Library 
furnishes one example of a coordinated 
library serv- 
tield—its 


and the 


regional-national program of 


ice for research in a_ limited 


cooperative committee on policy 


recent contract between that library and 


the University of Nebraska Library might 
Australia, a Council for 


Research has a 


he noted. In 


Scientific and Industrial 
somewhat broader subject approach. 

Turning now to cooperation in a more 
limited geographical area, it is seen that 
local and limited regional cooperation has 
continued along the lines pointed out by 
Smith, A 


programs or 


Downs, Lowell and few ex- 


amples of noteworthy pro- 
posals are the plans for metropolitan New 


York 
fields, 


which include division of subject 


a deposit library, messenger service 
and improvement of library service in col- 


leges and universities.*° The Pittsburgh area 


plans liberal interlibrary use by research 


people, exchange of cards in certain fields, 


division of purchasing, and a_ projected 


union catalog of serials; and the Library 


Council of the University of California, 


created to concern itself with “library prob- 
lems affecting more than one campus, with 
consistency of policy and practice, and with 
the appropriate distribution of responsibili- 


ties “* among the various campuses. In 


the college library field, cooperation be- 


tween Bryn Mawr, Haverford and Swarth- 
more is a good example of recent develop- 
ments. 


Some very interesting possibilities for co- 


“Serving Scientists in Aus 
Council for Scientific and In 
al rariws, 40:203-07, Tuly 
949 
fand, Morris A. “Library Cooperation in Metro 
New York: Report of Work in Progress.” Col 
nd Research Libraries, 11:245-40, July 1050 

* University of California, Library Council. “Secre 

tarv'’s Report ‘(7 PDP ( Mimeographed) 
1 Possible Program of Inter-Library 
( cooperation j ’ f a Committee ippointed ¢t 
kixplor nd R 1 Possible Program f Inter 
era veen Bryn Mawr, Haverford 
[n.p., to4s] 


= Committee 
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operation in small regions seem to be offered 


by teletype installations such as those in 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center and be- 
tween the public libraries of Milwaukee 
and Racine. form ot 
Ultrafax might be added. 
various possible applications of teletype to 


some 


No study of the 


Eventually 


library cooperation has been issued yet. 


Cooperation on a National Level 


It was stated earlier that there has been 
a shift of emphasis in cooperation toward 
the national and international level. Ex- 
cluding bibliographic topics, to be covered 
in the final section, a more chronicling of 
some of these developments is sufficient to 
demonstrate this fact. “The postwar period 
has seen the rise or growth of the Farming- 
ton Plan, the Cooperative Acquisitions 
Project, the United States Book Exchange, 
the Documents Expediting Project, the 
Cooperative Committee on Library Build- 
ing Plans and the Library of Congress’ 
author and subject catalogs. During this 
same period, The National Science Founda- 
tion Act was passed, efforts were made to 
have the Library of Congress declared the 
national library, and the Association of 
Research Libraries’ Committee on Research 
Libraries and the Library of Congress ex- 
plored relations between the respective 
libraries. 

Of all 
probably the most important and has the 


The plan 


these, the Farmington Plan is 


most far-reaching implications. 


that “libraries having research 


collections join in a cooperative undertaking 


proposed 


to bring to this country and make available 
through one of the cooperating libraries at 
least one copy of every book or pamphlet, 
published anywhere in the world following 
the date of the that 
reasonably be expected to have interest to 


The 


agreement, might 


a research worker in America.’ 


™ Metcalf. Keyes D. “Farmington Plan.” Harvard 


library Bulletin, 2:206-308, Autumn 1948 
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fields of knowledge were divided 


54 participating libraries, each agreeing to 


among 


secure foreign publications in its allotted 
fields. 1948, 
publications from three countries were in- 


When operation began in 
extended to five 
1949 
Others will be added later. 


cluded; the plan was 


additional countries in and three 


more in 1950. 
Thus the Farmington Plan is a realization 
of one of the long-time ambitions of Ameri- 
can librarians, a division of 
fields of 
though applied only to foreign publications. 


With the full 


cooperative 


collecting on a_ national level, 


passage of time the im- 


portance of the plan will become more ap- 


parent, Eventually it may lead to a clearer 
recognition of the need for an integrated 
system of cooperating libraries, both among 
these participating libraries and others that 
are not included. It is the biggest forward 
step yet taken in this country on division 
studies 


of fields for collecting.** Several 


have been made of the need for such a 
plan, and also of the effectiveness of its 
operation. Proposals for a similar plan 
for Great Britain are pending. 


The 


grew out of the need for obtaining war- 


Cooperative Acquisitions Project 


time publications and papers of enemy 


the difficulty 


individual libraries. 


and of obtaining 


Eight thou- 


countries, 
them by 
sand subject priorities were assigned to 115 
libraries in 254 subject fields, publications 
were secured by purchase or seizure by a 
special mission, and the items distributed 
on a pro rata cost basis. A good history 
and evaluation has been published.” 

It has long been known that even li- 
braries designated as depositories of pub- 
lished documents of the federal government 
did not receive nearly~ all the important 
publications of the government, particularly 


those issued in processed form. To correct 


" Ihid This is a good historical summary 
*™ Downs, R. B. “Wartime Cooperative Acquisitions.” 


Library Quarter! 19:157-6s, Tully 1o40 
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this condition and to secure some of the 
valuable postwar publications concerning 
foreign areas, the Documents Expediting 
Project was begun in June 1946 under 
national library as 


sponsorship of four 


sociations. Over 1,000,000 pieces had been 
distributed by 1948 to 70 participating li 
braries. Membership is by voluntary con- 
tributions on a scale of $100.*° 

The Cooperative Committee on Library 
1944 by 
University, 


Building Plans was initiated in 
President Dodds of Princeton 
who invited 15 colleges and universities to 
join in setting up a committee that would 
concern itself with common problems of 
the institutions in the planning of library 
buildings. It operated through the ex 
change of experience, ideas and knowledge. 
A grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
provided for publication of its seven meeting 
reports (each including plans of different 
Vari- 


ous other institutions participated in the 


libraries) and the final monograph. 


program before its termination in 1949. Its 
work was invaluable in improving library 
building plans during the period of intense 
activity following the end of the war. 

Some of the agencies or influences that 
have promoted library cooperation, usually 
on a national scale, should be noted. The 
work of the Library of Congress and of the 
Association of Research Libraries has al- 
ready been mentioned in preceding sections. 
The publication of a digest of the associ- 
College and Research 
Libraries has been a new and very welcome 


ation’s Minutes in 


service to the profession generally, for some 
proposals for cooperation appear first in 


these Minutes. Several publications of the 


Library of Congress have been invaluable, 


* See John H. Thaxter, “Special Washington Service 
Assures Receipt of Documents.” Library urnal 4 

44-46, Nov. 15, 1940. More recent information is in 
the Association of Research Libraries’ Minutes of Tan 
6. 1950 
* Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans 
Planning the University Building; a Summary 
f Discussions by Librarians, Architects, and Engineers; 
ed. by John E. Burchard, ef. al. Princeton, Princetor 
University Press, toge 


thrar 
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including the Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin, giving news of the library and 
its many varied activities and special pro)- 
ects; its Quarterly Journal of Current 
{cquisitions, and the United States Quar- 


terly Book Review. 
Association, Association of College and Ret- 


The American Library 


erence Libraries, and other national library 
learned 
Chemical 


progress in 


associations, along with various 


societies such as the American 
contributed to 
Other 


operation are the National Science Founda- 


Society have 


cooperation, agencies fostering co- 


tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Armed Forces contracting offices and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library. 
Army Map Service, with its map deposi- 
agreements, has 


exerted influence, as has the Office of Sci- 


tories including exchange 


entific and Research Development and the 
Board. 


of these, the philanthropic foundations have 


Publication Not least important 


given a special impetus to cooperative 


planning and projects in recent years. 


International Cooperation 


It is difficult to separate other phases of 
international cooperation from bibliographi- 
cal or information projects, for much in- 
ternational eftort has been directed toward 
improving the dissemination and _ biblio- 
graphical control of information. 

Unquestionably the outstanding achieve- 
ment in this field has been the starting of 
The 


subsections 


a broad library program by Unesco. 


Libraries Section has three 


which indicate the lines of activity: public 


libraries, bibliography and documentation 


and a clearinghouse for publications. Its 
book coupon scheme, intended to reduce 
national and currency barriers in the pur- 
chase of library materials, has been noted 

See Edward J. Carter 


grams and Work.’ Library 


toher i8 


“UNESCO's Library Pro 
Quarterly, 18:235-44, Oc 
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as a great advance.** The Libraries Sec- 
tion has been quite active in international 
bibliographical affairs. 

Two international conferences were held 
in Washington to foster library develop- 
ment in the Americas and to stimulate 
library relations among the different coun 
The Con- 

took and the 
Assembly of 
in 1947. 
each present an outline of conditions, needs 


Also in 


South America, efforts have been made to 


Inter-American Library 
1946, 


Librarians of the 


tries. 
ference place in 
Americas 


The published proceedings of 
and areas for cooperative action. 


aid in improving the university libraries of 
Buenos Aires, Chile, San Marcos in Peru 
and others through cooperation of those 
institutions with the Library of Congress 


and the State Department. A survey of 


information exchange in certain of these 
im- 


Ralph 


countries and recommendations for 


provement have been made by 
Shaw. 

In education for librarianship, various 
yovernment have aided in the 
establishment of several library 


South 


agencies 
schools in 
America. Along similar lines, a 
sound library school has been projected for 
Japan with the cooperation of the Army 
and the Association. 


American Library 


The library program for Japan is very 


thorough and enlightened. Efforts have 


been made to improve its Diet Library and 


expand it into a national library,** improve 


the publication and distribution of results 
of agricultural research, and to foster the 
growth of public libraries. 

Ihe international exchange of library 
personnel has been encouraged by the Di- 

For details, see UNESCO Bulletin for 
1:46-s0, Tune 1047 

"Survey of Scientific and Technical Communication 
in Mexico, Guatemala, Central America, Panama, and 
Colombia.” College and Research Libraries, 10:352-60,. 
October 19040 

* Gjelsness, Rudolph “Inter-American Collaboratior 
in Education for Librarianship: Bogota, Quito, Lima.” 
Library Quarterly, 16:187-201, Tuly 104 

% Downs, R. B “Tapan’s New National 
College and Research Libraries, 10:381-87, 416 
1949 


Libraries 


Library.” 
, October 
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vision of International Exchange of Person- 
nel of the Department of State and by 
passage of the Fulbright Act. ‘The foreign 
scholarship program of the Medical Library 


should be 


beneficial to 


Association noted. Such ex- 


change is both parties, of 


course, and fosters international under- 


standing and cooperation. 


Communication, Documentation, and Con- 


trol 


By far the most turbulent, and in many 
respects the newest, area of cooperation is 
in the general area of communication, So 
far no large-scale application of any of the 
numerous proposals has been made, but 


eventually some of them may work a 


revolution in research librarianship and 


cooperation. The seeds of most of them are 
in the past but never before has this field 
received so much devoted attention. It 
is impossible to classify the various proposals 
because some deal with publication, others 
with bibliographies, indexing and abstract- 
research, and _ basic 


ing, quality of com- 


munication; many plans overlap several 


areas. Basic ideas in the communication 


of research information are being re- 
examined from many different angles. 
Some proposals make use of recent tech- 
nological inventions or improved tech- 
niques, such as microfilm, microcards or 
other photographic media; punched cards; 
or electronic-photographic devices such as 
the Rapid Selector or its Atomic Energy 
Commission counterpart, electronic com- 
puting machines, television and UlItrafax. 
Other studies are being made of publishing, 
abstracting, indexing, national and inter- 
national bibliography. No less than four 


international conferertces on international 


bibliographical or information problems 
have been held within the last five years. 
‘These include a general one at Princeton in 
1946, the Royal Scientific Society Informa 
tion Conference in 1948, an International 


Conference on Science Abstracting in Paris 


in 1949 and a fourth at Paris in 1950. Each 


except the last has issued reports and rec- 


ommendations. In the broad field of com- 


munication, basic study is under way in 


the Communications Laboratory of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The University of Illinois has established 


The 


work of the Unesco—Library of Congress 


an Institute of Communications. 


Bibliographical Survey project is of basic 
importance; two reports have been issued 
so far. The Graduate Library School and 
the Division of Social Sciences of the Uni 
versity of Chicago have just completed 
their study on bibliographical services in 


The 


American Documentation provides an addi- 


the social sciences. beginning of 


tional specialized agency. 

Dozens and perhaps hundreds of articles 
and books have been published since the 
war on communication, documentation and 
control, and even more have appeared on 
technological matters having possible ap- 


plication to library processes. Some of 


these proposals probably will be worked out 
satisfactorily in time; but extensive study 


and experimentation still are necessary. 


The effects of some-of these proposals on 


library acquisitions programs, cataloging 


and service would be revolutionary. In 


nearly every instance the very immensity 


of the problem and its solution will require 
the fullest cooperation of not only librarians 
others directly interested in 


but also all 


higher education and research. 
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By EUGENE P. WATSON 


Special Functions of the Teachers 
College Libraries 


Wr. Watson is librarian, Northwestern 


State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches. 


s WE all know, soon after our nation 
A was brought into being, its founders 
realized that if their “great experiment in 
democracy’ was to endure, some effective 
method of educating the masses would have 
to be found. During the early part of the 


nineteenth century there was a_ sufhcient 


number of common (i.e., elementary ) 
schools to provide a basic education for 
all of the people; but, inasmuch as most 
of the teachers were almost wholly lacking 
in adequate training, the type of instruction 
offered in these schools was very poor in 
quality. 

In order to provide facilities for training 
prospective teachers, numerous abortive at- 
tempts were made to establish and main- 
tain municipal monitorial schools; but it 
was not until 1839 that the first publicly- 
supported normal school was established, 
at Lexington, Mass. It was so successful 
that 14 more such schools were established 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Despite the fine work that these schools 
have done, however, during the last 60 
years normals have been found increasingly 
inadequate for the preparing of suitably- 
qualified teachers. As a result of this de- 
veloping situation, the New York Normal 
School, which had been founded in 1844, 
reorganized in 1890 as a college; and in 
1897 Michigan State Normal School be- 
came Michigan State Normal College. So 
many other institutions have followed the 
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example of these two pioneers that during 
the twentieth century, normal schools have 
virtually disappeared. Of the 210 teacher 
training institutions listed in the Education 
Directory tor 1948-49, ' 
have complete four-year college programs 


that the 


only 13 do not 


however, 


include all of the 


(we must remember, 


Directory does not 
teacher-training institutions. ) 
The 


colleges 


rapid multiplication of teachers 


their importance 


The 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 


and increasing 


led to the establishment in 1917 of 
(recently renamed The American Associa 
tions of Colleges for Teacher Education). 
A program of accrediting began in 1927. 
The first formal set of standards for teach 
ers colleges was adopted by this association 
in 1931, and these standards were revised 
in 1947. 
today form a distinct group of professional 


‘Thus, the teachers colleges of 


schools, and they are making a vital con 
tribution to the national welfare." 

There are, therefore, historical 
for the 


reasons 


origin and development of the 


teachers college, its function being twofold: 
it must produce people who lead full and 


enriched lives—thinkers, doers, leaders: 


* Education Directory, 1948-49, Part 3. Washington, 

S. Government Printing Office, 1048, p { » 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education) The 
difference in figures in form three in Mr. Burke's paper 
is a result of a change in the method of classifying insti 
tutions (Editor's Note.) 

? In considering the whole question of teacher-training, 
one must not overlook the fact that during the last half 
century some 79 departments or schools of education have 
heen created in universities; and a large proportion of the 
colleges that have primary aims other than that of train 
ing teachers do actually offer courses in education We 
must also bear in mind the fact that about half of the 
teachers colleges have broadened their curricula to such 
in extent that they approximate those of liberal arts col 


lewes or colleges of applied arts and sciences 
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and, in addition, it must train its students 
effectively in the techniques of imparting 
knowledge to others and of teaching others 
to think and to take their proper places 
in our complex modern civilization. 

In like manner, the function of the li- 
brary in the teachers college is twofold. 
In addition to carrying on all of the func- 
tions of the library which serves a liberal 
arts college,’ the teachers college library 
must provide special services to the college 
department of education in its work of 
training teachers. 

These special services may be enumerated 


as follows: 


books, 


other 


1. The 
audiovisual 


provision of periodicals, 


aids and materials 
in the field of professional education. 

The maintenance of a textbook exhibit. 

The maintenance of a 
school library. 


The offering of courses in library sci 


demonstration 


ence. 


The provision of service to graduate 
students. 

The provision of services to correspond 
ence and extension students. 


7. The giving of service to alumni. 


“wa, Of these services, the first-named may 


fot seem to be a special service, inasmuch 


as any well-rounded book collection will 
have a number of works in the fields of pure 
and applied psychology, and may even have 


But 


these books will constitute a relatively small 


materials on the history of education. 


percentage of the collection, whereas the 
teachers college must, of necessity, have 
Accord- 
ing to the recent comprehensive survey 

Fairchild,* 
books 


extensive holdings in these fields. 


made by education and psy- 


chology constitute almost one-fifth 


‘Lyle, G. R The 
brar ad ed New York, Wilson, togo. p.24-25 
* Fairchild, R. W., and others “The Organization 
and Administration of College Libraries.” 
Twenty-Second Yearbook of the American A tation 
f Teachers Colleges Oneonta, New York, American 
1943. p.68 


fdministration the College Li 
eachers 


Association of Teachers Colleges, 
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of the total collection of the average teach 
ers college library. 

2. The volumes comprising a textbook 
be cataloged and in 


exhibit should not 


corporated into the main collection, but 
should be shelved together in a place where 
they can be examined freely by the pro- 
spective teachers, 

Exhibits usually consist primarily of 
gift copies of currently available high school 
and elementary school texts; but in some 
instances, where free copies are not avail- 
able, books may well be acquired through 
purchase. 

Unfortunately, textbook exhibits are not 
found in all teachers college libraries. In 
fact, the Fairchild report® on the libraries 
in the 165 colleges accredited by the As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
shows that only 16 per cent have exhibits. 
Rosenlof® urges that every teachers college 
textbook exhibit; and 


library maintain a 


there seems to be very good reason for 
believing that his advice is sound and that 
such exhibits perform a valuable function, 
even in those states that have state-adopted 
textbooks and centralized purchasing. 

3. The 


attention is the provision of a demonstra- 


third function to engage our 


tion school library. Ideally, there should 


be on every teachers college campus two 


demonstration schools and_ libraries—one 


for the elementary level and one for the 


secondary. I do not have any information 


regarding the situation in the United States 


as a whole, but I have the results of a 


survey which Campbell’ made in 1948 of 
the teachers colleges in the northwestern 


area of the nation. Although sweeping 


generalizations can be a little risky. I be- 


* Jind. p.63 
* Rosenlof, G. W Library Facilitie f Teacher Trais 
ing Institutions New York, Columbia Un 
20. p.6o 
Campbell, Ronald “Campus School and Student 
Teaching Arrangement at Seventeen Schools.” Feds 
tion Administration and 34:165, Marel 


tversity Press 


Sufer n 


1948 
4 
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lieve this survev vives a valuable sampling. 
Campbell found that 40 per cent of the 
colleges have no demonstration schools on 


their campuses, and, of the schools that 


do exist, there are nearly twice as many 


elementary schools as high schools. Pre- 
sumably, the colleges without model schools 


make 


do practice teaching in nearby 


arrangements for their students to 
public or 
private schools, 


Every demonstragsom school should have 


its own separateAjbrary, which should be 


specifically provided fot in’ the budget of 


the central library: There should be a 


trained young people’s or children’s li- 
brarian in charge, and the library should 
be supervised by the college librarian. 


The 


a library that will not only serve the refer- 


demonstration school should have 
ence and recreational needs of the pupils, 
but one which will also provide an oppor- 
tunity for the college students to see chil- 
dren actually using a library in an actual 
learning situation. In this way the stu- 
dents will learn at first hand how to make 
effective use of their own school libraries 
after they graduate and assume teaching 
positions, 


The 


model in every way. 


model school library should be a 
In addition to having 
a trained librarian and a well-selected book 
collection which receives an adequate sup- 
ply of new titles and replacements, the 
library should be housed in attractive, well- 
arranged, well-lighted and well-ventilated 
quarters. ‘There should be sufficient chairs 
and tables of the proper types, and there 
catalog, vertical file 


should be a card 


cabinet, bulletin boards, dictionary stand, 


books, 


newspaper poles and all of the other 


adjustable 
rack, 
things which we should like to see in all 
libraries. Of 


classified 


shelving for magazine 


ot our school the 


be oks 


course, 


should be properly and 
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cataloged, and the charging system should 
be an efficient one. 

Lowell maintains that the college stu- 
should 


children’s literature by 


dents familiarize themselves with 
reading the books 


But 


report shows that 19 per cent 


in the demonstration school library. 
Fairchild’s® 
of the teachers colleges in the United States 
actually have in their buildings separate 
rooms devoted to collections of children’s 
literature. A great many other libraries 
have such collections shelved in their gen- 
eral bookstacks. 

4. No group of undergraduate students 
needs to become more thoroughly familiar 
with the operation of a library and with 
its various services than do those who are 
preparing themselves to become teacher- 
librarians or who propose to enter a gradu- 
ate library school upon the completion of 
These 


familiarity 


their undergraduate course. stu- 


dents need to attain to wide 
with good books and other materials and 
to learn some of the basic aspects of refer- 
ence work and research. The students will 
also need to acquire a knowledge of the 
library 


principles of administration, as 


well as the fundamentals of cataloging 
and accessioning and the other “technical 
processes.” 

It is the responsibility of the library staff 
to see that instruction in library science is 
provided for all prospective librarians who 
desire it. ‘The teaching can best be done 
by a qualified, full-time professor of library 
science, but where such a teacher is not 
available, the library staff should under- 
take to provide the necessary instruction." 

5. Since there is a growing demand that 
all high school teachers, especially adminis- 

* Lowell, M. H “The Training School Library in a 
leacher-Training Institution.” Journal, 61:445. 
June 1, ro3¢ 

* Fairchild 


classes, 


Library 


Ofp.cwt. p.63 

addition to the intormation received in formal 
prospective librarians can obtain a great deal of 
useful knowledge and practical experience by serving as 
student-assistants in the teachers college library or in 
the demonstration school library 
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trative and supervisory officers, have the Follow-up educational services of various 


master’s degree, the teacher whose formal kinds must be provided to the graduates 


education ends with an A.B. degree is of a teachers college who are out in the 
considerably handicapped. As a result of teaching field. And, whether these services 


this situation. an increasing number of involve the supplying of materials to an 


teachers colleges throughout the country alumnus for use in his own teaching, or 


wre adding a fifth vear. Already more whether they involve the provision of oppor- 


than one-third of them offer graduate work. tunities for correspondence work or the 

The presence of a graduate school empha- provision of actual classroom-type lectures 
sizes the importance of the demonstration to the alumni and to others through organ- 
school on the campus. And the graduate ized extension courses—in any event, the 
school affects the library by demanding the — effectiveness of these follow-up educational 


services of a highly-trained and scholarly activities will depend to a large extent upon 


reference staff to work with and assist the 
students. In addition, the library must library staff. 
We may summarize by stating that the 


the full cooperation and assistance of the 


provide extensive reference materials and 


the better secondarv sources. In the fields teachers college is a relatively new type 


in which special research work is offered, of professional school that has achieved a 


source material must be provided."' As a phenomenal development during the past 


concomitant to graduate work, open stacks 25 years; and that, because the teachers 


sre essential. college performs the dual role of develop- 


6. and 7. The last two points, corre- img a student's entire personality while 
7 7 ‘ 


spondence and extension courses and service imparting information concerning the tech 
to alumni. can be considered together. nique of teaching, the teachers college li- 
brary must perform all of the functions 
Colleue . 

customarily performed by a college library, 


the Amer 


a, mee © and must, in addition, provide various spe- 


ers Colleges 


cial services. 


Serial Titles Newly Received 


The Library otf Congress issued in January the first issue of Serial Titles Newly Received 


to meet the need of librarians, scholars and research workers for information about serials in 
their fields of interest. Initially, only titles received by the Library of Congress will be included, 
but it is hoped that the list can be expanded to include additional titles reported from other 
sources, Nevertheless, the titles received by the Library of Congress alone which are new to 
its collections are expected to total more than 20,000 in the course of the year, and these probably 
represent a large proportion of the new titles available in this country. 

The continuation and expansion of this publication are of course dependent upon the support 
it receives in terms of advance subscriptions placed. The number of subscriptions will also 
determine the price. It is planned to publish the list in monthly issues and an annually cumu 
lated volume. If sufficient support and cooperation can be secured, it will be possible to include 
additional locations for each title in the annual cumulated volume in addition to the inclusion 
in the monthly issues of'titles reported by other libraries. It will also be possible to issue a 
cumulation arranged by subject, if enough subscriptions are received. 

The Library of Congress needs the full support of librarians in this project. If your library 
plans to subscribe, do so now. Send subscriptions to the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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By JOHN EMMETT BURKE 


Functional Problems 
of a Teachers College Library 


Mr. Burke is librarian, George Peabody 


College for Teachers. 


a latest Education Directory reveals 
that 717 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States have for one of their 
definite purposes the preparation of teach- 
ers.'. In view of the dearth of teachers in 
these postwar years, the importance and 
significance of these colleges and their con- 
tributions to education cannot be ignored. 
Their 


170,205 


influence extends far beyond the 


students reported enroled in 


teacher-training colleges in 1948.° Super- 
ficially, it might seem that such a heavy 
enrolment would indicate that there is an 
adequate supply of teachers. This conclu- 
sion, however, is not warranted, for the 
teacher lag continues. The National Educa- 
tion Association reported at the conclusion 
of 1949 that there was a need for 140,402 
teachers.” In October of 1950, concerning 
itself only with the needs for elementary 
schools, the N.E.A. reported a shortage of 
75,000 teachers. The supply, on the other 
hand, was estimated at 25,000 or a defi- 
ciency of some 50,000 in the first eight 
grades of school.‘ 
While this deficiency in the numbers of 
trained teachers may account in part for 
the heavy enrolments in teachers colleges, 
certain agencies within the colleges them- 
selves are being called upon to perform 


Education Directory 
Washington, U. S 
10 


tI S. Office of Education 
ligher Educetion, 1040-6 Part 3 
Government Printing Office, 1650, 1 
rid Almanac, 1950, P.572 
Research Bulletin, 272138, 
4:2, Oct. 6, 105 


December 1949 
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herculean ‘tasks as they serve a student 
population that is greater in numbers and 
demands than ever before. One of these 
is the library. The purpose of this article 
is to consider how the library of the teachers 
college has fared in its functional aspects 
as enrolments have mounted. 

what is meant 


First, let us agree on 


by “function.”” Good defines “functional” 
as pertaining to operation or action, but 
not to structure or substance.* However, 


if one is to realize any aim or objective 


he must first understand that objective com- 
pletely and believe in it just as completely. 
This is the premise on which library science 
and service are built. Next he must have 
the necessary equipment to carry out such 
objectives. The functioning of a library 
is so completely dependent upon funds to 
maintain and promote the program and 
upon personnel to administer the library 
hardly look at one without 


that we can 


considering the other. 


Library Expenditures 


One of the first then, to be 


considered in the total picture is that of 


aspects, 
funds. There is evidence that inadequate 
budgets constitute a major problem. In 
an appraisal of teachers college libraries in 
one state, this conclusion is drawn: “Until 
administrators of the colleges, members of 
the state legislature and the citizens of 
Minnesota are aware of the importance of 
funds for these colleges and their libraries, 


Education New 


Good, Carter V Dictionary f 
York, McGraw-Hill, to4s, p.18 
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great expansion of service cannot take 
place.” 

It might be well to examine some figures 
comparing library expenditures of teachers 
colleges with total college expenditures of 


the same institutions. (Table 1) 


Table 
Total Library Expenditures Compared with 


Total College Expenditures 


College 
Expenditures 


} Library 
— Expenditures 
High $43,389 6©6High 

Median 10,045 Median 


Low 3.402 Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


1938 


High $59,482 
Median 10,926 
Low ¢ 


High #sg,050 |) High 
Median 11,261 | Median 


Low 4,307 | Low 


High #1, 
Median 


Low 


High $76,514 
Median 14, 844 
Low $819 


High #1,3 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 
Low 5,847 
High #1, 
Median 


High £128,106 
Median 21,981 


Low 7,245 
4 


1949 


These figures seem to indicate that the 


total library expenditures in 1949 were 


slightly less in proportion to total college 


expenditures as they were in 1938. 


Tea he rs Colle ges 


Book Collections in 


Libraries 


The use of a college and university li- 


brary, as well as the usefulness of that 


library to the 
serves, might be evaluated on the nature 


educational institution it 


* Larson, Beulah M., “Appraisal of Teachers College 

Libraries.” Winnesota Libraries, 1¢4:306, Tune 1048 
Teachers College and Normal School Library Gen 

eral and Salary Schedule.” 1.L.A. Bulletin, 33:109, 
February to30; 34:133-35, February 
February to4t; 36:t20-31, February toe42 
md Research Libraries, $:124-75, March 1944; 8:2¢ >, 
July to4a7; o:246-s0, July ro4g8; 11:151-63, April rose 
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and size of its book collection. ‘The type 


of material in a teachers college library 
should necessarily be of a nature which not 
only attempts to help the college attain its 
broad objectives of education, but should 
also contain professional works allied to its 
curricular program. How can such a col- 


lection be evaluated? Needless to say 
such an attempt or study would be beyond 
the range of this paper. 

be true of the 


Much the same would 


size of the collection. Here it is possible 
to mention only some statistics concerning 
the size of such libraries and expenditures 
The 


college libraries are located at “Teachers 


per student. four largest teachers 


Columbia (250,000 volumes) ; 
College 
State 


College, 
(185,000 vol- 
College 
(153,000 volumes) ; and Iowa State Teach- 


George Peabody 


umes); Indiana ‘Teachers 


ers College (140,000 volumes).* A survey 
in 1933-34 covering 39 teachers colleges 
showed an 39.5 
each student in attendance and an expendi- 


average of volumes for 


ture of $12.96 per student for library 


purposes. ‘The average number of books 
per library was 24,000.” 

Book stocks in teachers colleges naturally 
have continued to rise. A study of the 
rate of rise alone would be pertinent to this 
study. Any attempt to establish a ratio 
between total library expenditures and ac- 
quisitions, however, would involve many 
factors outside the scope of this article in 
order to be meaningful. Numerical in- 
crease alone would not be a true indication 
of the amount of the library’s budget 
expended for book purchase for two rea- 
sons: first, the steady increase in the cost of 
books in the past few years; and second, 
the increasing amounts spent by libraries 


for nonbook materials. 


*“Libraries in Teachers Colleges.” Encyclopedia 
imericana, 1 S72 

* Gourley, |. E.. 
College Libraries.” 


May 1940 


» 1949 
and Mohrhardt, F. E., 
Wilson Library Bulletin 


“Teachers 
14:662-63, 
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Levels Have Risen 


Salary 

The importance of having capable and 
efficient personnel (and holding such per- 
sons) is of paramount concern in any li- 
brary as well as in those of teachers colleges. 
Generally speaking, the charcteristics of 
today’s librarians include a thorough back- 
ground in the knowledge and experience of 
and_ scholastic 


the profession, intelligence 


success. Intelligence means mental ability 
and to a certain extent the ability to acquire 
efficiently. Scho- 


lastic success indicates accomplishment in 


knowledge quickly and 
a given course of study and the satisfactory 


completion of an educational program. 
Other 


enthusiasm for 


characteristics are interest in and 


education, demonstrated 


ability to meet and deal effectively with 


others, conscientiousness and integrity. 


Functionally, while the successful opera- 


tion of a library from the standpoint of 
personnel is dependent upon many factors, 
at least two aspects may be considered here 
way the 


The 


first of these concerns the salary scale (an 


as affecting in some pertinent 


efficiency of a teachers college library. 


important aspect of morale) and the other, 
the adequacy of personnel to serve the 
students of teachers colleges.'” 

First of all, a study of salaries can be 
computed proportionately with total library 
and college expenditures. There are no 


outside factors involved in such a com- 
parison; either salary increments have kept 
pace with expenditures or they have not. 
This that 


hav e 


only they 
1939 


1949; no attempt will be made to establish 


article will indicate 


risen steadily from through 


proportions. ‘Table II shows high, median 
and low salaries for professional librarians 


only. 


wR 


lurke Tohn 
Faculty Morale in 


Emmett, 


“Factors Contributing to 
Teachers Colleges.” The Teachers 
October 105 


APRIL, 1951 


Table 1" 


Salary Range of Professional Librarians 


Chief 


Librarian 


Dept. 
Heads 


High $3, $2, 
Median ’ 2 i, 
~ . 


Low 
High 
Mc dian 


I Ow 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 
Low 


High 
Median 
Low 


Library Staff Increases Vary 

How have library staffs in teachers col- 
leges fared with the increase in student 
One method of 


that question is to establish relative figures 


enrolments ? answering 
of the numbers of librarians and teachers 
employed on the faculties of teachers col- 
leges through a span of years. A com- 
parison of the number of faculty members 
and the professional staffs of the libraries 
shows the unevenness with which teachers 
college libraries have kept pace with the 
colleges themselves. The high figure in 
Table III shows that the library staff has 
developed evenly with the teaching faculty ; 
the proportion is approximately the same in 


1947 as it was in 1938. The low figure 


"Teachers College and Normal School Library Gen 
eral and Salary Schedule.” I Bulletin, 33:190, 
February 1030; 34:133-35, February tego; 35:113-16, 
February 120-31, February to42 College and 
Research 1 , $:173-75., March 1044; 8&:267-60, 
Tuly 194 July 1948; 11:151-64, April 1950 
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for librarians, however, has not changed 


while the number of faculty members in 
that same group has almost doubled since 


1938. ‘Table III 
library staffs with the teaching faculties 


compares professional 


of teachers colleges. 


The Use of the Library 

Generally speaking, it is not possible to 
measure all the functional aspects of the 
library. The use of a teachers college li- 
brary is so intangible as to be very much 


Much 


has been written about lack of good service, 


impossible to measure accurately. 


and some standards have been set up so 
that 


some degree the relative possibilities they 


libraries can attempt to measure to 


have for good work and a method of self- 
No 


attempt is made here to gauge the effective- 


analysis for improvement of service. 


ness of a teachers college library by com- 
paring its circulation with its enrolment. 
Such a procedure would be highly ques- 
tionable. 

Suffice it to say that the library is an 


educational institution. Education is an 


awakening and a growth. Who can meas- 
ure the stimulating or awakening power of 
many aspects of library activity which can 
These things defy 


never be recorded? 


measurements, 


The Future of Teac hers College Libraries 


Naturally in studying the functional 
problems of teachers colleges libraries, a 
What 


may this type of library expect in the years 
As the teachers college rises 


glance to the future is in order. 


to come? 
or ebbs in importance, so will its library. 
A brief analysis, then, of school population 
trends may be considered. 

Estimated population statistics for stu- 


dents in the fourth year of high school 


Table III" 


Librarians and Teachers in Teachers Colleges 


Year Librarians Teachers 


High 
Median 


Low 


1938 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


I Ww 


High 
Median 
Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


High 
Median 


Low 


show a marked increase. In 1951 it is 
estimated that there will be 1,283,000 stu- 
dents in the fourth year of high school and 
1,721,000 by 1960."* If the proportion of 
students who went from high school into 
teachers colleges increased in ratio from 
1890 to 1947, logically it can be assumed 
that a similar ratio will continue through 


1960. It is a safe prediction to forecast a 


steady rise in enrolments in teachers col- 
leges through 1960 and a continuing in- 


crease in importance of teachers college 


libraries in helping the institutions training 
teachers attain their objectives. 


12 Ibid 
"U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re 
Series P-25, No. 18 Washington, | S. Gov 


Printing Office, Feb. 14, to4o 


forts 


ernment 
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By EDNA M. BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1950—Part II 


Miss Brown is head, Serials Section, De- 


seriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


Congress. 


S HAS BEEN true for the preceding two 
A or three semiannual periods few 
significant new journals were launched dur- 
ing the last six months of 1950 if Library 
of Congress acquisitions can be considered 
typical of the output. Two carefully pre- 
pared abstract journals appeared as did a 
few promising bibliographical publications. 
Other subjects seemed to have been neg- 
lected or at best represented by only one or 
two new titles which were considered as 


being of value. 


Abstracts 

In Library Science Abstracts the Library 
Association has initiated the abstracting of 
start British 
those ab- 
stracted but the hope is to extend the pres- 
Ab- 


stracts are arranged by broad subjects as 


library literature. At the 


journals predominate among 


ent coverage of foreign periodicals. 


cataloging, classification, indexing, profes- 
sional education, cooperation and_ others. 
Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliography 
was begun in January 1950 for the purpose 
of keeping American meteorologists in- 
formed on the contents of current meteoro- 
logical publications appearing throughout 
the world. Each issue is planned to be in 


three sections: first, current abstracts in 
English of important meteorological litera- 
ture in every language; second, annotated 


bibliographies on subjects of immediate and 
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special interest to meteorologists; third, 
bibliographic references to other items of 
interest to the profession. Abstracts are ar- 
ranged by Universal Decimal Classification 
numbers and Library of Congress subject 
headings. The first issue presents 177 ab 
stracts including a review of the nature, 
contents and history of 30 current meteoro- 


logical or geophysical periodicals. 


Bibliography 


A grar-Bibliographie, prepared by Oswald 
Asten in Diisseldorf, is a classified annotated 
listing of new German agricultural publi- 
cations including a few periodicals. Book 
Previews published in New York since No- 
vember 1950 promises to be a helpful ac- 
quisitions and selections aid for American 
books. 
books 


weeks. 


It is a classified, monthly listing of 
to be published in the coming six 
In addition to the necessary trade 
items there are given brief, descriptive notes 
about the contents of the books. There 
will be no book reviews but there will be, 
each month, an article by an authority who 
will comment on some recently published 


books. North 


chosen to prepare such an article for the 


Sterling was the person 


first issue. There will be no advertising, 
but a scheme for handling readers’ book 
orders will be used to help finance the pub- 
lication of the periodical. Das Deutsche 
Buch prepared by the director of the 
Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt-a-M. is 
a listing of new German books which it is 
be of 


The arrangement is by subject with 


thought may interest outside Ger- 


many. 
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author index, and gives the usual trade 


items and a brief descriptive note about 
contents. At the end there is a listing of 


new or recently published _ periodicals. 


Edition, Book 
published in Ziirich under the auspices of 


International 'dvertiser 
the Swiss Publishers’ Corporation, aims to 
facilitate the international book trade. It 
will publish reports from all countries on 
the facilities for the import and export of 
books, together with particulars of the 
formalities to be compiled with and the way 
payments are arranged, valuable informa- 
tion on new methods of distribution and 
publicity abroad, condensed surveys of the 
market situation and of intellectual currents 
in 75 states, and many other useful sugges- 
tions. Libri e Riviste is a listing of new 
Italian publications giving the usual trade 
items. Also included in the first issue are 
brief, descriptive notes on books in the fields 
of politics, economics, law and literature 
as well as brief reviews of the contents of 


magazines and one specialized bibliography. 
Digests 


The 


draws largely 


Monthly Tax Articles 


from law school journals, 


Digest of 


such as the Harvard Law Review, for its 
abridgements of significant, current articles 


on taxation. 


Literature 


Intro, published in New York, is another 
magazine whose purpose is to search for the 
new and relatively unknown present-day 
writers and artists whose efforts are deserv- 
ing of recognition. It “will seek to embrace 


the literary and artistic work of those who 


look deeply within themselves and who are 


not afraid to express exactly what they see 


therein.” Alternate monthly issues of 
Paragone, published in Florence, will be de- 
voted to subjects in the fields of literature 
and art. The first number was composed 
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of illustrated, historical and critical studies 
on art. It is under the direction of Rob 


erto Longhi. Recurrence, a Quarterly of 
Rhyme, from Los Angeles, had no introduc- 
tion, made no promises and stated no aims 
The first thin 


containing a 


or purpose. issue is a 


pamphlet dozen or more 
poems, not all of which came from begin 
ners. Shenandoah is a student-faculty pub- 
lication from Washington and Lee Univer- 


sity. 


Art 

Three new art journals were examined 
Eidos, a Jour- 
nal of Painting, Sculpture and Design is 
This 


journal “takes the whole world of painting, 


during the last six months. 


published bimonthly in London. 
sculpture and design, ancient and modern, 
eastern and western, for its province and 
would seek in principle to serve them all.” 
Included in volume one, number one, are 
articles on art in the Stone Age, realism 
and abstraction in modern art and repro 
ductions of nine oil paintings of John Con- 
stable. Also included are brief reviews of 
new books and announcements of exhibi- 
Gallery Portland, 


Maine, has for its purpose the announce- 


tions. published — in 
ments of significant art exhibitions, includ- 
ing facts on each show, informal notes on 
the artists, the 
The editors of 


mediums, the exhibition 


places, etc. Transforma- 
tion: Arts, Communication, Environment 
feel that art, science and technology are too 
often treated as though they were culturally 
from another and mutually 


isolated one 


antagonistic. In this journal their inter- 
relations and their modern development are 
to be shown. Articles on art predominate 


in the first issue. 


Religion 


Cross Currents is a new Catholic journal 


published in New York. Its purpose is to 
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help solve the social and political problems 
of our time. ‘This will be done by reprint- 


ing in their entirety significant, pertinent 
articles from journals of world-wide origin. 
Such articles as “Christian Faith and Civili- 
“Chris- 
tianity and Anti-Semitism,” by Nicholas 
Berdyaev, “The New Man: the Marxist 
Christian Henri de 


give some idea of the contents of 


zation,” by Emmanuel Mounier, 


and the View,” by 
Lubac 9 


the first issue. 


Political Affairs 
I ree- 


man which supersedes Plain Talk. It is 


Definitely anticommunistic is The 


published fortnightly in New York under 
the editorship of John Chamberlain and 
Henry 
traditional liberalism and 
The of view of People 's 


China, published in Peking by the Foreign 


Hozlett to further the “cause of 
individual free- 
dom.” point 
Languages Press, is shown in such articles 
as “Stalin—Friend of the Chinese People,” 


and “‘Long Live Comrade Stalin.” 


History 


Under the direction of Prof. E. Simdes 


de Paula, of the Universidade de Sao Paulo 
there is being published in Sao Paulo Re- 
Historia. 


vista de It is to be a journal of 


general history and will include papers 


written by professors and — students. 
Volume one, number one, includes articles 
ranging in subject from ancient Greece, 
through medieval England to the 1848 revo- 


lution in Pernambuco. 


Lau 


One new law school journal appeared, 
The Catholi 
Review. 


student editorship for the purpose of pub- 


University of America Law 


The journal was started under 


lishing some of the better papers written by 
The Legal Digest from Wil- 


mington will publish monthly condensations 


students. 
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of the opinions of the federal and _ state 


courts of Delaware. 
Mathe matics 


A new international journal, Zeitschrift 
fiir Angewandte Mathematik und Physik, 


will publish articles in German, English, 


French and Italian. Its aim is to bridge 
the gap existing between periodicals de 
voted to pure mathematics and physics and 
those limited to the constructive engineer- 


ing sciences. ‘ 


Medi ine 


In the continual effort to keep the gen- 
eral practitioner informed on the subject of 
cancer research comes C4, a Bulletin of 
Cancer Progress published by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. Each issue will con- 
tain an article or two written about a specif- 
ic clinical aspect of cancer, a question-an- 
swer section based on cancer questions most 
frequently asked by doctors, abstracts from 
periodical literature, reports on conferences, 


etc. 


Ge ography 
The 


launched their monthly 


American Geographical Society 
Focus in October. 
The first issue, four pages in length, is de- 
Discussed were such fea- 


A brief 


voted to Korea. 
tures as climate and raw materials. 


bibliography is included. 


Agriculture 


Australian Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search is published by the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organi- 
zation. It is to be the medium for the 
publication of the results of original in- 
vestigations in the field of scientific research 


on soils, plants and domestic animals. 


Gardening 


The Camellian, the official magazine of 
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the South Carolina Camellia Society, will 


provide camellia growers with new and re 


liable 


information 


and 


advice. 


Green 


yublished in St. Petersburg in the interest 
I g 


of inexperienced gardeners. 


The first issue 


includes articles on plant nutrition, hydro 


Thumb, Gardening in the Deep South is ponics, orchid growing and other subjects. 
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A.C.R.L. Buildings Committee to Sponsor 
Cooperative Conferences 


At a meeting during the A.L.A. Midwinter Conference in Chicago, on Feb. 1, 1951, the 
A.C.R.L. Buildings Committee voted to offer its services as a clearinghouse for the promotion 
of regional cooperative conferences on library building problems. 

Since 1944, the nonafhliated Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans has held a 
number of meetings at which the librarians, architects and administrative officers of institutions 
engaged in library planning have met together for the purpose of exchanging suggestions and 
ideas on problems of common interest. At each of these meetings it has been the practice for 
several sets of preliminary plans to be presented and discussed. 

The success of these conferences has been notable, but they have been concerned primarily with 


very large university buildings. 


The cost of travel has prevented many medium-sized and 


smaller institutions located too far away from sending representatives. In addition, several 
requests for participation could not be granted since the very nature of the meetings has 
required that they be limited in size. Therefore. the A-C.R.L. committee feels that there may 
be a need for several similar meetings, perhaps to be conducted on a regional basis. 

Any librarian who now feels that his or her institution might like to participate in such a 
regional informal conference in the near future should write to Robert H. Muller, chairman 
A.C.R.L. Buildings Committee, Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. Mr. Muller 
will then contact the member of his committee located in the region from which a sufficient 


Southern 


number of requests have been received and ask him to make arrangements for a regional 


conference to discuss building plans of institutions planning new library buildings in that region. 
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By JEAN E. MEYER 


Sociology Terminology 


Especially as Represented in L.C. Subject Headings 


and in the Yale Catalog’ 


Miss Meyer, 
Yale, is now in the Descriptive Cataloging 


formerly senior cataloger at 
Division, Library of Congress. 


HE PROBLEM of adequate representation 
‘Wad sociological concepts through the sub- 
ject headings adopted for use in the Public 
Catalogue has stimulated continuing inter- 
est and study on the part of Yale University 
Library catalogers working in this field. 


The 


ittempt only general exploration of some 


present investigation, however, will 
fundamental points and detailed appraisal 
of a few important concepts. 

The difficulty for the cataloger is greatly 
augmented by the loose use of terminology 
still commonly found among sociologists and 
in the social sciences as a whole. ‘Theorists 
in these disciplines have long recognized the 
They 


have realized that most of the subject mat- 


need for uniformity and exactness. 
ter of sociology is close to common everyday 
life, and that most of its ideas are capable 
of being expressed with reasonable clarity 
in ordinary language. ‘They have pointed 
out the alternatives of drawing words from 
popular speech and trying to restrict their 
meanings or of inventing new words to desig- 
nate particular concepts precisely. “Through 
the years concern for accuracy has grown, 
and classified lists of terms, detailed glos- 


saries and recently an extensive sociological 
May 1940, for a Yale 
course, Introduction to 


was brought up to date in 
and revised for publication 


APRIL, 1951 


dictionary” have been produced. Such re- 
sults present a hopeful prospect ; only as so- 
ciologists begin to agree among themselves 
is it possible for librarians and others to 
standardize and integrate their handling of 


sociological terminology. 


Subject Heading Theory 

It is a generally accepted principle that 
the scholar who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the literature of his field usually con- 
sults the catalog to find a specific title which 
he knows contains the material he wants. 
His needs are thus adequately met by the 
author card with a call number to supply 
location in the stacks. But this direct ap- 
proach is not possible for the student at the 
elementary and intermediate level of bibli- 
ographical knowledge of a discipline; for 
the lay public; or for the expert, either, 
when he must stray slightly from his own 
bailiwick. For these categories of patrons 
the library must provide subject entries. 
The cataloger is then immediately con- 
fronted with the problem of determining 
how the catalog user will translate his 
sometimes carefully delimited, more often 
vague ideas into words. What verbal con- 
cept will come most naturally and often to 
the largest number of potential readers, and 
what clues must be supplied to lead the 
atypical thinker to it? 

If the library specializes in a restricted 
Henry P., ed. Dictionary f Seciology 
Library, 1944 


Fairchild, 
York, 


ew 


*hilosophical 
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field of interest where the experts are in 
reasonable agreement as to terminology, the 
development of adequate subject headings 
is relatively simple. It is a question of 
assimilating and organizing concepts from 
the literature of a single discipline into a 
balanced and inclusive list; and adding to 
it such general terms as may be needed for 
peripheral areas, expressed in language com- 
homogeneous 


prehensible to the selected, 


yroup. But as the collection seeks to become 
all things to all men, the difficulties increase 
The users now 


in geometric progression. 


approach the catalog with every sort of 
point of view and with subject familiarity 
ranging anywhere from ignorance to wis- 
dom in all areas of knowledge. Further- 
more, appropriate words and phrases from 
one field, after they have been determined, 
must be integrated with those of every other, 
and differences in scope and meaning recon- 
ciled, so that one guide may attempt to lead 
While 


assume a fairly 


all searchers on their diverse quests. 


the university library may 
high level of general education on the part 
of all of its patrons who have any real claim 
on its services, rather than having to cope 
with the completely heterogeneous clientele 
that besieges the public library, there are 
few subject fields which it dares or cares 
to ignore, and requirements of the beginning 
student as well as the fully qualified spe- 
cialist ranging in unknown territory must 
always be considered. 

To meet these needs, catalogers long ago 
laid down the rule of specific entry: pre- 
scribing selection of the subject heading 
which most closely fits the contents of the 


be 0k, 


topics. 


rather than under broad 


Recent 
catalog, however, give indication that this 


grouping 


studies in the use of the 


principle is not known or is not understood 


i r nary { if 
rovernment Printing Office. 
Education Special Re 


Public Libraries, Part 11.) p.46-4 
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by a large proportion of both undergradu 
ates’ and graduate students® who search for 
topics there. Nor is the system of see also 
references, which aims to tie all special as 
pects to the more general term, more skil 
fully ‘These 


references are reciprocal only horizontally 


utilized for the most part.’ 
between related headings of relatively equal 
complexity. In a vertical plane they con 
stitute a one-way road, leading always from 
inclusive heading to its parts but supposedly 
never vice versa. ‘Thus they tacitly recog 
nize the public's unwillingness to particu 
larize and suggest the extent to which it 
may be appropriate. Employed in this fash 
ion they may even penalize the experienced 
catalog user who does turn first to the most 
specific wording. If the library has no ma 
terial on that aspect alone, he will find no 
clue there. He is not only required to 
realize the possibility that there may be use 
ful material under a larger subject, but 
must also be capable of assigning his small 
topic to the correct comprehensive category 
one or more steps up in the hierarchy and 
titles 


know how to select helpful there. 


Moreover, the question of exactly how 
specific headings can be without scattering 
material more than the size of the collection 
and catalog’ and the needs of patrons” war 
rant must be faced by every library. 


Another difficulty is introduced when the 


topic in the catalog user’s mind, though a 


valid and definite concept, has no precise 


name. Under such circumstances it is not 


possible to group such material as a unit in 


the catalog.* This is paradoxically both 


akin to and the reverse of the situation 


og in th 


“The Subje : 
minology 


Investigatior 
23, 
*> Brown, Margaret ( “The Graduate 
the Subject Catalog.” ( leve nd 


March 49 
ect Headings 
i Subye ! 
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when the cataloger has a book in hand with 
vague or assorted contents that defy pigeon 
The 


name is not only a fundamental prerequisite 


holing under any meaningful subject. 


tor entry, but it may serve as a focal point 
where aspects, uses and connotations trom 
various fields meet, as they cannot in a logi- 
cal classification.’ 

‘The cataloger must also cope with the 
problem of keeping subject headings up to 
New 


being constantly 


date. ideas and objects come into 


and receive sometimes a 


variety of names, one of which must be 


selected for catalog use and linked with its 
Old 


terms, moreover, acquire altered meanings 


closest relatives through references. 
or become obsolete, and the subject list must 
follow along as best it can. If a new head- 
ing is adopted too rapidly, choice may fall 
on a form which does not gain general ac- 
ceptance. If caution delays decisions too 
long, a just complaint of antiquated ter- 
minology is raised. It has been claimed, 
however, that leaving older material under 
the popular catchword of that moment is a 
comparatively innecuous practice that may 
even “serve to collect books on a particular 
phase of public opinion.”'' Some necessity 
for change may be averted, too, “by avoid- 
ing popular terminology in favor of an ex- 
act if slightly broader meaning.”’'” 

Because library staffs usually do not have 
the resources of money, time and personnel 
sufficiently qualified in all fields that the 
establishing and constant refurbishing of 
their own files of subject headings would 
require, adoption of the standard Library 
of Congress list has been general practice. 
Ordinarily there are at least a few variations 
to suit the local scene, but administrative 
economy prescribes that these be kept to a 
Yet 


minimum. in some areas this list, 


“The Subject Catalog in the 
Background of Subject Catalog 
14 11 April 1044 
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as its latest introduction admits,'* has just 
evolved without rational planning to meet 
each need as encountered and without much 
concern for integration and consistency. 
‘There has always been criticism, now of this 
feature, now of that; the investigation of 
college student use of subject headings men- 
makes several recommenda- 


tioned above 


tions for revolutionary changes in certain 
basic principles, for which its findings indi- 
cate some need.’® Another recent critic" 
condemns inconsistency in the handling of 
compound = adjective-and-noun _ headings, 
where the approved entry in some cases is 
in others under 


She 


under the adjective, and 


noun with modifier appended. pro- 


poses a major upset of tradition by which 


such subjects would be treated as personal 


names (always inverted) with consistent 


entry under the noun, very much as titles 
are handled in German trade bibliography. 
The catalog user would then be drilled not 
merely to seek a specific concept, but, more 
definitely, a specific noun, and then a spe- 
cific aspect as a subdivision under it. For 
subject headings in the fields of science and 
technology, however, a Library of Congress 
expert has just last year expressed a prefer- 
adjective-noun ap- 


ence for the direct 


proach.'* All such suggestions show at least 


a, healthy with a vital problem 


‘ 
area. 


concern 


Current Interpretations of Certain Socio- 
logt al Conce pts. 


At this point it is proposed to examine a 


few significant terms and ideas from the 


field of sociology to see how certain authori- 


ties have defined them and to consider how 


“U.S. Library of Congress. Subject Cataloging Di 
Vision Subject Headings Used m the hetionary 
Catalogs of the sth ed Wash- 
ington, 1945 
® Knapp, 
College Library: An Investigation of 
Library Quarterly, 14:225-27, July 1944 
“ Prevost, Marie Lowse. “An Approach to Theo 
and Method in General Subject Heading - Libra 
VUuarterly, 16:140-5 pril so4f 
Gull f 


ibrar i Congress 


n. iit 
i 
Patricia B. “The Subject Catalog in 


Terminology. 
ry 


p.83-8> 
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As a be- 


ginning the word sociology itself seems ap- 


they are treated in the catalog. 


propriate. E. E, Eubank, perhaps the lead- 


ing semanticist of the discipline, rejects 
“the scientific study of society” as entirely 
too broad, analyzes the pronouncements of 
a dozen experts and summarizes in a vein 


of discouragement: 


Thus, according to the several viewpoints 
obtaining in these definitions, from standard 
sources, Sociology is variously conceived of 
as having as its basic idea association, or 
process, or processes, or contact, or interests, 
or relation, or forces, or group, or achieve- 
control. Of 


these definitions are not necessarily contra- 


ment, or structure, or course 


dictory; but certainly one who is not suf- 
ficiently familiar with sociological theory to 
reconcile the various approaches has ample 
ground for feeling that he is confronting a 
8 


hopeless confusion! 


Yet at the end of his volume he has reached 


this conclusion: 


Sociology may be defined as the science of the 
associated life of men, considered with ex- 
plicit or implicit reference to these 
major categories [i.e., The Single Human 
Being, The Human Plurel, Societary Energy, 
Societary Control, Societary Action, Societary 
Relationship, and Culture ]*® 


seven 


The glossary in C. M. Panunzio’s text- 


book supplies etymology followed by the 


explanation : 


Ihe science or discipline which deals with 
the collective, unspecialized aspects of human 
behavior; particularly with the phenomena 
of the origins, structures, changes, functions, 
adjustments, maladjustments, and similar 
phases of human society.*° 


Included are statements from Edwin R. A. 


Seligman and Russell Gordon Smith, as 


™ Eubank, Earle FE The Concepts of Sociology; a 
Treatise Presenting a Suggested Organization of Soc 
logical Theory im Terms of tts Major Concepts Bos 
ton, Heath, 1032 Pp. 47 

% Ibid., p. 38 

Pp Constantine M. Majer Social 


anunzio, 
an Introduction New York, 


Institu 
tions ; Macmillan, 19390 


p.563 
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well as cross references to and from the 
entry for the “science of society,” where an 
almost identical definition is given.*' E. B. 


Reuter proposes : 


The discipline that undertakes to isolate and 
define the processes of social interaction that 
result in human personality and social organi 
It seeks to formulate natural laws 
and generalizations in regard to human nature 


zation. 


and society that are of universal validity.** 
Fairchild’s 


finally, 


Di tionary of Sociology > 


recognizes various schools of 
thought and attempts reconciliation in “The 
scientific study of the phenomena arising out 
of the group relations of human beings. 
The study of man and his human environ- 
ment in their relations to each other.” 
Like Panunzio, he lists science of society as 
well, delimiting it thus: “The body of 
knowledge derived from the systematic ob- 
servation and conceptualization of those so- 
cial relationships and social processes which 
exist as a result of human association.”** 
For material covering these general con 
cepts both Library of Congress and Yale 
University Library catalogs use only the 
heading SocroLocy. 

Social change is a valid and independent 


Eubank 


distinguishes between the connotation given 


concept in sociological thinking. 


in Ogburn’s work,*° where it is confined to 
the development of human culture, and his 
own use of the term as a “generic designa- 
tion for all societary modification,” in- 
cluding “any alteration that occurs in (1) 
the position or (2) the condition of any- 
thing from a state previously existent,” both 
as action and as a series of relationships.” 
Panunzio supplies a reference to change 
Ibid., p.$57 

* Reuter, Edward B. Handbock of Seciology New 
York, Dryden Press, to4t (Dryden Press Hand 
books) p.157 

* Fairchild, op.cit., 

J dh d p ‘en 


% Ogburn, William F. So 
Culture and Original 


p.302 


ial Change with Respect t 
Nature New York, Huebsch 


1g22 
* Eubank, of.cit., p.261, 264 
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trom cultural change but not from social 
change, and defines the first as 

the process by which a pre-existing culture 
trait or complex undergoes alteration as a re 
sult of its coming into contact with another 
culture or as a result of discovery, invention, 
or other cause.?’ 


Ogburn’s remarks on cultural change, in 
the same work Eubank mentions, are cited 
as an example. Reuter lumps definitions 
of both aspects under change: “Any altera- 
tion of a pre-existing element or complex. 
Culture change is any alteration of a cul- 
ture trait or complex; social change refers 
to an alteration in social relations.” 
References are supplied from both cultural 


Fairchild de- 


fines change in general, plus nine special 


change and social change. 
varieties, including a very comprehensive 
social change—‘‘variations or modifications 
in any aspect of social process, pattern, or 
form’’**—and cultural change—‘moditica- 
tions in the civilization of a people, 7.e., in 
the man-made environment, occurring either 
automatically or by design.”*’ In spite of 
the specific entry principle, the subject head- 
ing authorized by both Library of Con- 
gress and Yale is again SocioLocy, with a 
CIVILIZATION, or 


second under 


CIVILIZATION—HiIst., in certain cases. 


entry 


Social control is another aspect of sociol- 
ogy which neither Yale nor Library of Con- 
gress has conceded an independent existence 
in the catalog. Again one must search 
through the Socio.ocy file for apt titles, 
most of which have additional entry under 
SociAL PsycuHoLocy. The Public Affairs 
Information Service index also tosses social 
control in with sociology without reference 
Eubank finds that the majority of “exist- 
ing definitions of this concept are incom- 
plete or ambiguous.”*? Again he construes 


Panunzio, of 
* Reuter, op.cit 


* Eubank, 
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broadly, including in what he calls societary 
control, “whatever way any person or group 
exercises influence or constraint which 
modifies the behavior, thought, or feeling 
of any other person or group.’** Panunzio 
has a double-barreled definition of control, 


referred to from social control: 


(1) The process by which society guides or 
forces its members to conform to established 
modes of group behavior and by which it 
punishes departures from the regulations it 
establishes; (2) the to subject the 
social processes to more conscious guidance. 


attempt 


Reuter gives a lengthy explanation under 
control, social, which incorporates quota- 
tions from four other sociological writers 
(none of whom were cited in Eubank’s sur- 
vey) and careful distinguishing of social 
control from control in general and other 
special types of control.** Fairchild’s vol- 
ume again is most specific, with explana- 
tions for control per se and for 14 varieties 
of it, including control, culture; social con- 
trol; societal control; control, subsocial; 
control, super-social; and social constraint 
—all separately described.’ Social con- 
trol, moreover, shades off into the concept 
of leadership, separately treated in all four 
of the works just mentioned and also ac- 
independent entry in the library 


Off on further tangents are au- 


corded 
catalog. 
thority and dictators, also utilized as sub- 


ject headings. According to Eubank: 


Conflict has for its immediate objective the 
elimination of one’s opponent from the con- 
test, either by getting rid of him entirely, or 
by reducing him to a status of subordination 
where he must acknowledge his conqueror’s 
supremacy in the particular issue in which 
they are engaged.*® 


This same explanation is quoted as the sec- 
ond part of the definition in Panunzio’s 


3 Jbid., p.219. 

3 Panunzio, of 

* Reuter, op.cit., 

*® Fairchild, op.cit., 

%* Eubank, of.cit., p.2 





glossary."" Reuter, however, grants sepa- 
rate consideration to conflict; groups, con- 
flict; conflict, conflict 


and conflict of values.*” 


mental , mind-set; 
Here again Fair- 
child's dictionary discusses the general term 
and also various phases, one of them being 
social conflict” In spite of such common 
acceptance of the concept as an entity by so- 
ciologists, it is almost impossible to track 
One 
through 


Pros- 


down this material in the catalog. 
trail leading 

NON-RESISTANCE TO; EVIL, 
LEM OF; ANTIPATHIES AND PREJUDICES; 
ComspatT; War; FIGHTING 
FIGHTING, 
(INTERNATIONAI 


follows a devious 


EviL, 


BATTLES; 
( PsYCHOLOGY ) ; HAND-TO- 
HAND; AGGRESSION 
Law). 


far as locating any substantial amount of 


But it is all a wild goose chase as 


literature with sociological implications. 
Even when one tries individual books deal- 
ing with the topic, they turn up classified 
as psychology, political science or sociology, 
and entered in the catalog under such vague 
labels as SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY; PsYCHOL- 
OGY, PATHOLOGICAL; or just plain SoctoL- 
OGY. 
Other 


concepts which cause difficulty because the 


perfectly legitimate sociological 
catalog does not recognize them specitically 
One is I[n- 


addi- 


might be briefly mentioned. 


dustrial Sociology, for which, in 


tion to consulting the few cards under the 


new heading PsycHOLoGy, INDUSTRIAL, 


combing lengthy files under SocioLocy; 


LABOR AND LABORING CLASSES; and 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS seems to be the 


only resort. It should be noted here that 


the Public A ffairs Information Service in- 


dex, usually more ready to adopt new 


terminology than the Library of Congress, 
also clings to sociology for industrial so- 


ciology, without benefit of reference either. 


Panunzio r 
* Reuter, op.cit 
* Fairchild, op. 
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Communication in the sociological sense 
may seem elusiv e too, since it has been scat 
tered through the heterogeneous file under 
the double heading COMMUNICATION AND 
SO tology 0 f 


IDEOL- 


rRAFFIC. There is also 
for which one may try 


and the 


know le dgqe, 
OGY, SOCIAL 
cards under KNOWLEDGE, [THEORY OF, most 


”SYCHOLOGY, 800 


of which represent philosophical treatises ; 
or somewhat more efficiently, consult the 


shelf list under SocioLocy: PHILOsoPHY, 


‘THeory, Metrnuop, where this topic is 


mixed in with statistical methods of social 


investigation. For those seeking what has 


sometimes been known as “social anthro- 


pology’”” ETHNOLOGY AND Society, PRIMI 


rive, appear to be the “Open, Sesame,” 


Finally, 


material on social theory and groups as such 


although no reference reveals it. 


(unless definitely from the social work point 
of view) is also to be dug out from the 
comprehensive Socio.ocy catchall, although 
the group concept usually is brought out un- 
der SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY as well. 


Specific Sociological Subject Headings 


It now seems profitable to reverse the 


procedure just followed and to consider 
what the sociologist may expect to find when 
he seeks under certain subject headings in 
the catalog. Again SocioLocy is the start- 
ing point. If one may assume for these pur- 
poses that the title accurately indicates the 
scope of the book (admitting, of course, 
that it in not), the 


cards filed under this word in the Yale Uni- 


many instances may 
versity Library Public Catalogue represent 
all treatises on the whole field of sociology 
and the science of society (if there is any 
real difference) ; such aspects as social con- 
trol, social theory, industrial sociology, 
groups, general applied sociology ; odd titles 
on leadership, ecology, historical sociology ; 
and some material quite outside the field 


where the approach is strongly sociological, 
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or the relation to sociology Is stressed. Such 


subdivisions as ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, LEC- 


rURES; BispLioGRAPHY;  B1o-BIBLIOGRA- 
CLASSIFICATION ; DICTIONARIES AND 


Hisrory ; INDEXES; 


PHY; 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS; 
\leTHODOLOGY ; OUTLINES, SYLLABI, ETC. ; 
STUDY TEACHING; TER- 


‘TeENT-BOOKS; and YEAR-BOOKS 


SOCIETIES ; AND 
MINOLOGY ; 
are also used, Inverted headings SoctoL- 
OGY, CHRISTIAN ; SOCIOLOGY, JEWISH ; So- 
CIOLOGY, RURAL; and SocioLocy, URBAN 
tollow after. The last is a Yale innovation, 
which substitutes for Library of Congress's 
Ciry 


cause 


AND TOWN LIFE; it was preferred be- 


analogous to SociLocy, RURAL, 


both libraries use. See also reter- 


filed 
lead to a multitude of related and 


which 
ences, before the SocroLoGcy subject 
cards, 
subordinate topics; those employed at Yale, 
however, differ rather widely from the ones 
suggested in the Library of Congress cur- 
rent list. 

Both Yale and Library of Congress omit 
either entry or reference under the word 
SOCIETY standing alone, but each uses So- 
CIETIES for material on voluntary organ- 
ized groups. Distinctions are established, 
furthermore, between SocieTIES and Asso- 
CIATION AND ASSOCIATIONS, as well as be- 
tween SocieTies (in general) and various 
special types, such as LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
SECRET SOCIETIES, COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
etc. In this section of the catalog, however, 
one encounters the inverted, anthropologi- 
cal subject Socrery, Primitive. The Yale 
catalog has some 200 entries here, for those 
titles which cover many facets of life in a 
number of primitive groups, and for some 
which are studies of individual tribes. 
Treatises on particular aspects such as the 
family, education, political institutions, 
dancing, philosophy, and even use of alco- 
hol commonly have additional entry here, 
supplementing that under the special topic. 


Society, Primitive is the specific entry 
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authorized for general works on the eco 


nomic life of prehistoric man and of other 


primitive groups, although much of this 


material is duplicated under INDUSTRIES, 
Primitive. Yale directs the reader to seek 
further under CLANS AND CLAN SYSTEM; 
Gipstes; INDIANS—SOCIAL LIFE AND CUS- 
roms; MAN, PreHnistoric; NOMADs; RE- 
LIGION, Primirive; TRIBES AND TRIBAL 
SYSTEM; and VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. ‘The 
Library of Congress lists AGRICULTURE, 
Primitive; Art, Primitive; CANNIBAL- 
isM; INDUSTRIES, Primitive; Law, Prit- 
TIVE; Music, Primitive; TAasoo; and 
‘ToTreMIsM besides. 

behind 


interesting history 


TRAFFIC, a double 


There is an 
COMMUNICATION AND 
heading of the type condemned by some ot 
the experts,*® where several areas of knowl- 
edge come together and overlap a little. 
About two years ago the Library of Con- 
gress finally plucked out titles on TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING and TRAFFIC SURVEYS, and 
set up these last as independent headings. 
Yale did likewise, and inserted the follow- 
ing explanation at the beginning of the file, 
still following Library of Congress: 

Here are entered works on communication in 
its widest sense, including the written and 
spoken word. Works on a particular medium 
of communication are entered under its name, 
e.g. Shipping, Radio 
broadcasting, etc. Communication in the sense 


Telecommunication, 


of transportation of persons or goods ts 


entered under the heading Transportation. 


However, late in 1949, the Library of Con- 
gress yielded to the inevitable and finally 
heading 


produced a completely separate 


CoMMUNICATION, thus delimited : 


Here are entered works on human communi- 
cation, including both the primary techniques 
of language, pictures, etc., and the secondary 
techniques which facilitate the process, such as 
the press and radio. Works dealing with indi- 
vidual means of communication are entered 
fP.cit., p.145 


“ For one denunciation see Prevost, 
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under the headings Language and languages, 
Works 


industries 


Telecommunication, etc. 
dealing collectively with the 
cerned are entered under the heading Com 


Printing, 
con 
munication and traffic. 

A see \LAss 


COMMUNICATION, and a see also from So- 


reference is provided from 


CIOLOGY, as well as references in both direc- 
tions for LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. A 
reference is also indicated to the old form 
TRAFFIC, where a 


COMMUNICATION AND 


new explanation now appears: 
Here are entered works dealing collectively 


with the Works 


dealing with individual means of communica 


communication industries. 
tion are entered under the headings Radio 


broadcasting, Shipping, Telecommunication, 


etc. 


Yale approves this most recent distinction 


and will follow along in its catalog with a 


project for the immediate future of combing 


entries under COMMUNICATION AND TRAF- 
Fic for desirable transfers to the new head- 
ing. ‘The latter will then have sociological 
and language significance, while the former 
will become primarily an economic topic. 
Meanwhile much technical material still 
remains there, as well as treatises, discus- 
sions, collections on both halves of the head- 
ing from psychological, legal, business, his- 
torical, geographical and political points of 
view. 

There is much gold for sociologists under 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, too, but it must be 
extracted from a file of some 400 cards for 
general works, plus 50 more under the sub- 
division Text-sooxs. The range of this 
subject is very close to and overlaps a little 
with those of both Personatiry and Psy- 
CHOLOGY, APPLIED; it includes material on 
social control and on conflict as well. From 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY a web of references 
reach out to other topics on the sociology- 
psychology borderline: ACCULTURATION ; 


Artitupe ( PsycHo.ocy ) ; CLAss DISTINC- 
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ETH NOPSYCHOLOGY ; 
LEADERSHIP ; 
CHARACTERISTICS; 


Crowns; 
INTERVIEWING; 


TION ; 

Groups; 
Morace; NATIONAL 
PRISON PSYCHOLOGY; PROPAGANDA; Psy- 
CHOANALYSIS; PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE; 
PsycHo.ocy, AppLiep; PsycHoLocy, For- 
ENSIC; PUBLIC REVOLUTION ; 
SOCIOMETRY ; STEREOTYPE ( PSYCHOLOGY). 


OPLNION ; 


The Library of Congress, however, differs 
slightly from Yale in the relationships it 
recognizes here; its list omits ACCULTURA- 
TION ; CLASS DISTINCTION ; PROPAGANDA; 


but 


and 


PSYCHOANALYSIS; and REVOLUTION, 


suggests the alternatives ANOMY 
PRESTIGE. 

An appraisal of some of these related sub 
jects may have interest and value, Leap- 


ERSHIP, besides constituting one of the 
approaches to works on social control, col- 
lects material concerned with such diverse 
topics as principles of command in the 
Army and Navy, the conduct of meetings 
and discussion groups, theories of the func- 
tions of the nobility and the philosophy of 
national socialism. It represents one aspect 
of certain titles in the areas of national and 
international politics, labor relations, em- 
ployment management and religious edu- 


Yale 


offers no clues to further searching here, 


cation, as well as in pure psychology. 


though the Library of Congress list pro- 
vides for a reference to Discussion. One 
is led on to LYNCH LAW; Mops and Roots, 
however, from the heading Crowns. ‘The 
cards here deal with politics, strikes and 
revolutions, and there is usually another en- 
try under SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

No material is entered in the catalog un- 
der Cass or CLasses, but Yale has elected 
to interpret CLASS DISTINCTION broadly 
and to attract there MIARXIST CLASS STRUG- 
GLE, to which the Library of Congress has 
granted an independent existence. CLAss 
DISTINCTION at Yale also covers titles deal- 
ing with various forms of antagonism and 
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of social cleavage, in both primitive and ad- 
vanced societies, including even works where 
the legal aspect is stressed. The catalog 
user is sent elsewhere, however, for specific 
ARISTOCRACY; CASTE; 
Mippe 


SERF- 


intormation on 
E@uaALity; Letsure 
NOBILITY ; 


CLASS: 
PRECEDENCE; 
The Library of Con 


CLASSES; 
DOM ; and SLAVERY. 
gress is less generous with suggested alterna- 
tives, but, interestingly enough, prescribes 
a reference from, rather than to, EQUALITY. 

Under \IAN—INFLUENCE OF ENVIRON- 
Yale deliberately 


trom 


MEN1 has again cast 


adrift 
According to the latter, ethnological, psy- 


Library of Congress policy. 
chological and sociological works are all at- 
tracted here, but references lead on to Ac- 
CLIMATIZATION ; ATTITUDE, INFLUENCI 
ANTHROPO-GEOGRAPHY; COLOR OF 
REGIONALISM ; 


OF; 


MAN; EUTHENICS; and 


WeEATHER—NMENTAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


EFFECTS. ‘These appear to lay somewhat 
heavy stress on physical aspects. Yale, how- 
ever, has adopted the following definition: 
Here are entered works on the influence of 
environment, particularly social environment, 
on man. For works dealing specifically with 
the influence of geographical environment, see 
Anthropo-geography. 

The 
most of the writings on the heredity-versus- 
environment although these 
also have entry under Hereprry or Herep- 


try, HUMAN, to cover the opposite side. 


subject as thus constituted inciudes 


controversy, 


In addition, through a heterogeneous ac- 
cumulation of cards here, one may wander 
off into a consideration of the main topic in 
special relation to children, twins, inven- 
differences, factories, public 


tions, racial 


opinion, intelligence, psychology of learning, 


vocational choice, juvenile delinquency, 
health, psychoses, the divergent effects of 
urban and rural life or who gets into Who's 
Who or the Hall of Fame! 


Deviation from Library of Congress prac- 
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tice, even with such an explicit explanation 
as is supplied for MIAN—INFLUENCE OF EN- 
VIRONMENT, is fraught with potential dan- 


The careless or unwitting cataloger 


ger. 


who does not realize the significance of 


Yale’s departure here is all too prone to 


follow Library of Congress suggestions 


without question when new material is be 
ing handled in the future. In addition to 
SocioLocy, URBAN, 


Yale has also adopted an independent course 


already mentioned, 
in the regions where religion and sociology 
meet. In place of Library of Congress’ 
CHURCH 


covers the concrete and practical aspects of 


AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, which 


the church's treatment of social problems, 
the Yale 
CHURCH AND LABOR; CHURCH AND POLI- 


catalog user is directed to 


CHARITIES; MIISSIONS, 


CHRISTIAN ; 


rics; CHURCH 
HoMeE; 
oGy, CHRISTIAN ; and WAR AND RELIGION. 


The heading RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY is 


SOCIALISM, SOCIOL- 


used by both institutions, but the Library of 
Congress emphasizes that it is not restricted 
to Christianity, whereas Yale delimits its 
area as “works on the contribution of social 
factors to the origin of religious ideas and 
on the interdependence of the social needs of 
man and transcendent spiritual forces.” 
Both have entered material under SocioL- 
oGy, CHRISTIAN, also, which the Library of 
Congress considers to be abstract social the- 
ory from a Christian point of view, and 
which Yale maintains should be “works on 
the obligation implicit in Christianity to 
society for the promotion of social welfare 
and all works discussing the application of 
Christian principles to general economic, 


Yale di- 


vides its file of cards here, first into three 


social, or political conditions.” 


date groups, then by denomination and by 
country. Although Yale’s procedures here 
have been formulated and initiated by ex- 
perts who could legitimately set up par- 


ticular interpretations for its catalog, it is 
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significant that newer materials flowing into 
these subjects seem to bring them closer and 
closer to their Library of Congress connota- 
tions. 

Time and space do not permit further de- 
tailed consideration of individual subjects, 
although CuLtrure; ETHNOPSYCHOLOGY; 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS; SOCIAL ETHICS; and 
PROBLEMS themselves as 


SOCIAL suggest 


profitable points for investigation. A logi- 


cal and thoroughgoing coordination and 
subordination of the subject headings that 
have been treated, a complete analysis of 
see and see also references, and a systematic 
indication of the connections between 
particular subject headings and particular 
niches in the classification would also have 
been desirable but could not feasibly be in- 


cluded here. 


In Conclusion 


It should now be possible to point out a 
few implications of the preceding discussion 
for the cataloger who wishes to meet more 
adequately the requirements of the socio- 
logical public. (1) More and better defini- 
tions of subject headings should be provided, 
as noted in an appraisal of subject headings 
eight years ago.*' ‘The most useful explana- 
tory card not only clarifies the scope of the 


topic in question, but also draws sharp lines 


hetween it and the related headings which 
also appear in the catalog and sends the 
which more 


(2) 


Continued and continuous scanning of cur- 


the one of them 


exactly represents what he is seeking. 


reader to 


rent writings in the sociological field to 


glean new ideas and new and changed 
terminology should aid in keeping headings 
up to date and in supplying truly adequate 
references, of both the see and see also 
(3) Deviate Library of 


Congress usage at one’s peril, however, and 


varieties. from 


“ Tauber, Maurice F 
sifeation Approac hing the 
Research Libraries, 4:15 


“Subject Cataloging and Clas 
Crossroads.” College and 
March 1942 
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Library Quarterly, 14:221, 223, 225, 


only with extraordinary justification! Even 
though today the cataloger might be able to 
produce independently a more logical or- 
ganization of headings in some particular 
area, will successors five, 10, or 20 years 
later understand and consistently apply the 
distinctions set up? (4) In the solution of 
the whole subject heading problem, finally, 
more studies of the use of the catalog, espe- 
cially like the one centering on graduate stu- 
the 


above** and more attention to and adoption 


dents of social sciences mentioned 
of changes specifically or implicitly advo- 
cated should return large dividends. — In- 
deed, several of the more fruitful ideas 
developed in this paper originated in the 
questions and comments of sociology stu- 
dents somewhat baffled by the catalog’s sub- 
ject ramifications. 

For this latter group some practical sug- 
(1) Remem- 
But if first 


material 


gestions can be offered, too. 
ber the rule of specific entry. 
reveals nothing, 


search there 


broader in scope under a more inclusive 
term, to which no reference will ordinarily 
lead, may yield chapters on the desired topic. 
In any event, read through definitions and 
see also references carefully before leaping 
into the file of subject cards. Also con 
sider the possibility that a subdivision, which 
follows the group of general works and for 
which a guide card may or may not be sup- 
plied, may better serve the particular need 
of the moment.** (2) When one suitable 
work has been located, note subject head- 
ings traced for it and follow appropriate 


leads. 


the catalog seems hopeless, consult sociologi- 


(3) When search under subjects in 


cal bibliographies for specific titles and look 
for them under their authors in the catalog. 
The subject headings which the catalog 

(Continued on page 157) 


“ Brown, t., p.203-08, 217 
“Knapp, Patricia B. “The Subject 
College Library An Investigation of 


Catalog in the 
Terminology.’ 
27, July to4a4 
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By RICHARD CHAPIN 


The Recreational Reading of 
University of Illinois Students 


Mr. Chapin is in the circulation depart- 


ment, University of Illinois Library. 


ges iS a summary of library school stu- 


dent investigations to determine the 


habits of University 


Three different studies 


recreational reading 
of Illinois students. 

were made on this problem in the spring 
of 1949. 
the reading habits of a sample group of uni- 


One study was concerned with 
versity students, the second study was of a 
sample of student patrons of the library, 
and the third was a content analysis of the 
materials most often reported in the first 
two studies. 

The first study used a stratified sample. 
From the registrar's office, data covering the 
number and sex of students in each class 
were obtained, and a sample of 100 names 
were drawn at random from the pages of 
the student directory to match these over-all 
figures (see Table 1). From the registrar's 
office it was found that 53 per cent of the 
student body were veterans; 52 per cent of 


Table I 
Composition of Sample of University 


Students Interviewed 


Total 
(Per cent) 


Women 
(Per cent) 


Men 
(Per cent) 


Freshmen 
Sophomors S 
Juniors 
Seniors 
Miscellaneous 
Graduates 


Total 
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the sample were likewise veterans. 
A brief 


was used, and most of the interviews were 


interview schedule (19 items) 


obtained over the phone. .This is not ideal, 
but was the only practical method available 
because of the difficulty of finding students 
at home. ‘The results would probably not 
be substantially changed had personal inter- 
views been secured in all cases. 

Recreational reading was defined for this 
study as all reading, including magazines, 
papers and books, but excluding classroom 
assignments. Fifty-two per cent of the stu- 


dents read for recreation less than four 
hours per week, and 48 per cent read for 
recreation more than four hours a week. 
There was no difference in the amount of 
time devoted to recreational reading by men 
and women students, or by married or single 
students. 

The student's year in school, however, is 
a contributing factor to the amount of time 


‘Table 


Notice that in the group which read 


spent on recreational reading (see 
II). 
more than four hours a week, there are 
more than twice as many seniors as fresh- 
men, This increase in the amount of recrea- 
tional reading starts with the sophomore 
year and mounts steadily throughout college. 
When the war veteran students are com- 
pared with nonveterans, still another vari- 
able was found. Forty-five per cent of the 
veterans read less than four hours a week, 
compared to 60 per cent of the nonveterans ; 
55 per cent of the veterans read more than 
four hours a week, compared to only 40 


per cent of the nonveterans. ‘This is prob- 





T able Il 


Time Spent on Recreational Reading: Comparison by College Class 


Graduates 
Per cent) 


Freshmen 


Per cent) 


Seniors 
(Per cent) 


™ yphom« res 
Per cent) 


Juniors 


Hours Per Week 
; Per cent) 


Less than four 
More than four 


ably because the veterans are the more 
mature students, and they are the upper- 
classmen. A third variable was uncovered 
when we compared the time spent on read- 
ing by students engaged in outside activities 
(including extracurricular work and jobs) 
with those not so occupied. Thirty-two 
per cent of the former and 69 per cent of 
the latter read less than four hours a week; 
68 per cent of the former and 31 per cent 
of the latter read more than four hours a 
week. 

The second study used a questionnaire (of 
11 items) which was distributed in the li- 
A total of 


400 questionnaires were filled out by stu 


brary on two consecutive days. 


dents at such points as the circulation desk, 
the reserve book rooms and the browsing 
room. Since the distribution of question 
naire returns, by class and sex, was almost 
the same for the two days, the following 
analysis rests on the 200 questionnaire re- 
turns of one day. There was a similarity 
between the results of this study and the 
previous one on the amount of time spent 
on recreational reading. Both showed that 


the number of books, magazines and news- 


papers read regularly does not vary with the 


sex of the reader. 

It was found in this second study that 
two thirds of the students read one or less 
books a month outside of class assignments. 
The remaining one third of the student 
population reads from*>two to five books 
per month. The average of four hours a 
week spent on recreational reading was con 
reading magazines and 


sumed mainly by 


newspapers. ‘Iwo or more magazines were 
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read each week by 62 per cent of the stu- 
dents ; 65 per cent read two or more news- 
papers each day (including the student 
newspaper ). 

The third study was concerned with an 
book titles 


often in 


analysis of the and magazine 


most the two earlier 


Out of the total of 287 books re 


reported 
studies. 

ported as read, 61 per cent of the books were 
Of the 


nonfiction, the most popular classes were 


fiction, and 39 per cent nonfiction. 


literature, history, travel and biography. 


Flesch’s readability test was applied only to 
those books reported as read by two or more 


people in the same survey. The books tested 


and their scores are given in Table III. 


Table III 


The Flesch Readability Test 
As Applied to Certain Book Titles 


Title and Author Difficulty 
evel 
very difficult 

difficult 
difficult 
difficult 

fairly difficult 
fairly difficult 
standard 
standard 
standard 
fairly easy 
fairly easy 
easy 


Gathering Storm, Che rchill 
Great Rehearsal, Van Doren 
Road to Survival, Vogt 

Way of All Flesh, Butler 
Crusade in Europe, Fisenhower 
Inside U.S.A., Gunther 
tutobtography, William Allen White 
Cheaper by the Dozen, Gilbreth 
Pride and Prejudice, Austen 
Mister Roberts, Heggen 

The Robe, Douglas 

Peace of Mind, Liebman 


Of the magazines read by the students, 
the general magazines such as Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier's, New Yorker, etc., are 
the most widely read group. Running a 
close second are the pictorial and news maga- 
zines. Following in relative order after 


these big three groups are the digests, science, 
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education Dusiness, commerce and other 


magazines. Life was read by 35 per cent 


of the students, Time by 29 per cent, Satur 


veninag Post by 21 per cent, Reader's 
by 14 per cent, Newsweek by 12 pet 
ollier’s by 8 per cent, and Look by 
cent. None of these magazines have 


i Flesch score above “standard” and four 


ire below. Six mayvazines were selected at 


random from the long list of those men 


tioned only viz., Better Homes and 
Gard: ns, 
Vademoiselle, Christian Century, Farm 


Home When the Flesch 


score was calculated for these magazines all 


once 


Successful Farming, Glamour, 


and Science). 
but one was found to have a reading level 


above “standard” and the sixth was at 
‘standard.”’ 

In summary, the typical student spends 
four hours each week on his recreational 


] his books, 


and newspapers but excludes reading as- 


reading. includes magazines 


signed in classes. He spends relatively the 
same amount of time on his reading as his 
He reads neither more 
If he is a 


temale classmates. 


nor less than married students. 


veteran, chances are that he spends more 


time on his reading than does the non- 


veteran. Whether he is a freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, or senior determines to a great 
degree the amount of reading he does. As 
he progresses from freshman to senior year, 
he reads more. Likewise the busy student 
engaged in outside activities and work reads 
more than the one who is not so occupied. 
Chances are two to three that he reads one 
book or less a month. ‘These same odds 
hold in that he will read two or more maga- 
and news- 


Of the books he reads, 61 


zines a week, two or more 


papers daily. 
per cent will be fiction. ‘The leading con- 
tenders for his nonfiction reading are his- 
tory, biography and travel. Most of the 
books read will have a readability level classi- 
fied by Flesch as standard—that is, read- 
able by the average American citizen. He 
reads generously among the general, pic 


torial and news magazines. Chances are 


one to three that he will read Life magazine 


every week. No matter what magazine is 


read, in all probability it will be of a stand- 


ard or below standard level of difficulty. 


Sociology Terminology 


Continued from page 154) 


uses for such material can be determined 


from the tracings, and other works may 


then be sought there. Mloreover, investiga- 
tion in the field of literature has shown that 
even when sup- 


there at least the catalog, 


plemented by the classification, can never 
hope to rival subject bibliographies in com 
pleteness and effectiveness for use.** (4) 
Get acquainted with the Library of Con- 
gress printed list, shelved very close to the 
catalog. It contains some references not in 
the card catalog; it shows all entries and 


references under Social, for example, much 
lization of I 


Mater s for R ‘ n ! Literature 


4 
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faster than one can determine them by 


checking through the catalog trays; and it 
saves time and foot-mileage tramping from 
alcove to alcove. (5) Remember that often 


no books have yet been written on very 


new topics, and the periodical indexes are 
(6) The 


catalog in general can exercise no discrimina- 


the logical tools to consult first. 


tion as to the value of material included, 
and the user must separate as best he can 
the good from the mediocre and irrelevant 
by observing dates of publication, publisher, 
series or sponsoring body (if any), as well 
(if enumer- 


as author, title and contents 


ated). 
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Official Checklists and Indexes Versus 
Cataloging of Government 


Publications: A Symposium 


— FOLLOWING four papers, in addition to an introduction by Jerome K. Wilcox, were 


presented at the meeting of the American Library Association Committee on Public 


Documents, Cleveland, Ohio, July 19, 1950. 


The January 1951 issue of College and 


Research Libraries carried a symposium concerned with various aspects of federal depository 


libraries and the organization of government publications. 


Introductory Statement 
Mr. Wilcox is past chairman, A.L.A. Pub 


lic Documents Committee 


) log ARIES today, especially college, university 


and research libraries, are faced with 


two very serious space problems. First, there 
book, 


Secondly 


is the ever-increasing periodical and 


document collection. there is the 


growth of the public card catalog with its sup 
While 


the latter is the lesser space problem, it con 


porting shelflist and official catalog. 
annually, a substantial item in every 
budget. 
practice of 


stitutes 
library In the past it was common 


catalogers, with or without en 
couragement trom the reference staff, to place 
analytics in the card catalog tor the subject 
contents of any new subject bibliography. In 
the public document field the Library of Con 
gress has for years been preparing analytical 
cards for such series as the Office of Educa 
tion Bulletins and the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics Bulletins. All of this analysis has been 
undertaken without much, if any, thought 
given to the possibility of coordinating sub 
stantial with the 


catalog rather than systematically adding the 


subject bibliography card 
contents to the card catalog. 

Further, we have for years been led to be 
lieve that every bibliographical effort includ 
ing the card catalog must be in dictionary 
catalog order; that is, author, title, and sub 
ject all in one alphabet. At the same time 


the card catalog itself has been built up as a 
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bibliographical tool, perfect in all bibliographi 
cal detail, rather than merely a simple index 
to the library's book collection. With private 
and public funds becoming tighter yearly, we 
reconsider many of the 


What can be sacrificed 


are now torced to 
practices of the past. 
and still not decrease the efficiency of the li 
brary and its card catalog? 


Untortunately, in spite ot our dictionary 
card catalog and its detailed subject analytics, 
we still are forced to have larger reterence 
staffs, and in the larger university libraries 
card catalog advisers are being added as well 
Maybe the card catalog should never have 
been more than a simple index to the library's 
collection. In any case, however, we can 
begin real economies in coordinating subject 
and author bibliography with the card cata 
log. 


the lead in seeing that adequate periodical 


Further, we should encourage and take 


author and subject bibliography are prepared 
Unfortunately, 
bibliography is published in dictionary catalog 


in book form. whenever 


form, the cost per is generally high. 
Public Affairs 
ample, is $100 per year, and the H. W. Wil 


son Company's indexes on the so-called serv 


copy 


Information service, for ex 


ice basis cost individual libraries anywhere 
from about $8.00 per copy to over $500 a copy 
annually. In the government publications 
field, we have at least two ventures which 
with the 


catalog even though they are not in strictly 


can be readily coordinated card 
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dictionary torm. ‘The tact that they are not 


places their annual subscription price in the 


realm ot being financed by any library. They 
ire the U-.VS. Publications 
Vonthly Catalog issued by the U.S. Superin 


Government 


tendent of Documents at $3.00 per year, and 


the United Nations Documents Index issued 


monthly by the Documents Index Unit of Li 
brary Services of the United Nations at $7.50 
per year. The following papers will discuss 
ot these indexes and others in 
United States Federal, United 


Foreign and International Or 


the adequacy 
four 
States 


areas: 
State 


ganization publishing. 


By ISABEL H. 


JACKSON 


United States Federal Publications 


Vaiss 
ment 


B, rkeley 


S' RVEYS SHOW that official indexes can and 
are being used as substitutes for detailed 
That 


the indexes leave something to be desired in 


Documents dD: part 
Library 


Jackson is head 


University of California 


cataloging by many depository libraries. 


scope and content at the present time is not to 


be denied. However, it seems that until more 
people become more vocal in their support of 
central indexing as standard practice we shall 
not have an all-purpose catalog and index 
It we could reason that financial support of 
would be 


documents catalog 


fully 


an exhaustive 


cheaper than cataloging publications 


independently in more than 500 depository li 
braries, we will be on our way to greater 
operational economy coupled with wider use 
of material. 

During the past 15 vears at the University 
Berkeley, we have 


ot Caliternia Library, 


made sufficient use of indexes as substitutes 
tor full cataloging to feel that the principle 
is sound and that economies are effected with- 
out detriment to the usefulness of the collec 

tion. Although indexes had always been used 


to amplify the agency listing which is our 


only treatment of unbound documents, the 
first deliberate substitution of indexes for full 
cataloging was a by-product of a library-wide 
At that time the 


making 


survey made in the 1930's. 


library discontinued analytics for 


serial publications adequately covered by 


printed indexes. The reference services were 
action was taken and 
United States 


titles, mainly in the field of agriculture, were 


consulted before such 


wreed that the documents 
adequately covered in official government in 
dexes or periodical indexes. 

A few years later we applied the criterion 


of adequate indexing as opposed to full cata- 
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loging to the large backlog of unbound Con 
After study 
cluded that they could be bound in series by 


gressional hearings. it was con 


made readily available 
through the Senate and House indexes and 
the Wonthly Catalog. We had to abandon 
our original idea of keying the bound colle« 


committee and be 


tion to the Senate Index of Congressional 
Committee Hearings by call number because 
of the delay in its publication. However we 
find that the author card in the Documents 
Department catalog and the official indexes 
provide an adequate approach to the collec 
tion. When 30 or 40 volumes are bound tor 
each Congress, each containing an average ot 
six or more hearings, there is no need to 
argue the economy of this method over the 
former one of tully cataloging and classifying 
even one third that number. 

an early li 


Currently we are resorting to 


brary practice of making up miscellaneous 
volumes of documents, much as our predeces 
sors used to bind composite volumes of pam 
phlets on this or that subject. In our case, 
however, we are using this device mainly as 
a method of dealing with a number of defunct 
agencies whose entire output was small and 
The 


contents, 


handled as a unit. 
table of 
number 


for the 


more economically 


volumes are bound with 


given a general classification and 
cataloged briefly. The call 
volume is added to the document department 
cards for the 


official 


subject approach. 


number 


author individual documents, 


and the indexes are relied on for 


Here 


economy in treatment is apparent. 


specific again the 

One obvious criticism is that the innocent 
user of the general library catalog is penal 
ized by the economies just outlined. An 
equally obvious and rather pessimistic reply 
is that he is cheated in any case if he depends 


on the general catalog for the last word on 
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any subject as the catalog cannot possibly be 


as up to date, or as comprehensive as are 


the variety of indexes of which it is our busi 
ness to make him aware. 

Seriously, though, there are two ftunda 
mental principles which must operate in the 
and substitutions as 


In the first place, cards 


use of such short cuts 
have been described. 
appearing in the general library catalog tor 
government publications given special treat 
ment must refer the user to any specialized 
indexes and catalogs which describe their con 
fully. 


for hearings and miscellaneous bound volumes 


tents more For example, our cards 
ure marked “For contents consult Documents 
Similarly, form cards 


the 


Department Catalog.” 


should also appear in general catalog 


under broad subject headings referring to 
existing subject indexes of government pub 
lications. 

Secondly, all service points must be made as 
keenly aware of government indexes as com 
plementary to the general catalog as they are 
of the Readers’ Guide, P.AJS8. and other 
periodical indexes. This will require con 
effort there 


tendency in many places to by-pass such in 


certed because seems to be a 


United States State Publications 


Miss Hardin is head 
State Historical Library. 


Illinots 


cataloge r 


*® MANY YEARS thought has been given 
| t 


whether 


o the government 


documents should be cataloged in the same 


question of 


they are 
can the 
printed checklists 
take the place of detailed analytics in the 
This paper deals solely with 
official state 


manner as other publications. If 
differently, to 
government 


treated what extent 


indexes and 
card catalog? 
this problem as it relates to 
publications. 

There has been practically no literature on 
this subject. As a guide to the state check- 
lists currently issued the writer has depended 
almost entirely “The Status of State 
Document Bibliography.” by Gwendolyn 
Lloyd, in The Library Quarterly, July 1948. 

Reactions of some librarians in the western, 


upon 


central and eastern states who have dealt ex 
tensively with state publications were gained 
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dexes Librarians not familiar with the 


varied content of documents don't seem to 


think ot them as possible sources of intorma 

tion except in the most obvious cases. 
Historically we have been brought up on 

the tradition that the library must display all 


oft its resources in a general catalog tor the 
benefit of all users. 


reac h 


ing the point where we are no longer able to 


Practically we are 


do this tor space and finances will not keep 
the Substantial 


a trend toward indexes as an ap 


pace with output of print. 
evidence ot 
proach to resources is provided by the new 
Subject Catalog of the Library of C 
otter 


area tor fuller exploitation of this index ap 


ongress 


Gsovernment documents an excellent 


proach to resources. A group such as this 


could perform no greater service for its 
members and for libraries in general than to 
codity its own indexing needs and present a 
program tor more comprehensive coverage ot 
the government documents field. Such plans 
take time and money. So do cataloging and 
In the long run we might find 


the 


classification. 
that the large scale endeavor would be 
cheaper as w ell as the more effective instru 


ment. 


By RUTH HARDIN 


through correspondence or personal inter 


views. Contacts were made with the follow 
ing libraries: California State Library, Co 
lumbia University 
Library, University of Chicago Library, Chi 
Public 
sity Library, 
and the Illinois State Library. 


Library, Joint Reference 


cago Library, Northwestern Univer 


University of Illinois Library 
The conclu 
sions of these librarians were very similar to 
those already arrived at by the writer. 

Specific findings of the survey are attached 
A table of checklists of state 


19 states has 


to this paper. 
publications currently issued by 
prepared with information as to fre 


biblio 


publication. 


been 
issue, cumulation, index, 
detail and 


Checklists with varying degrees of merit are 


quency of 
graphical form of 


currently issued by the 
Arkansas, California, 


Kansas, 


Hampshire, 


following States: 
Illinois, In 
diana, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan 
New New York, Ohio, Okla 


homa, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washing 


Florida, 
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Checklists of State Publications Currently Issued 


Index 


ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin. An graphed or in some near-print form; only 
analysis of the information acquired shows 11 four of these are cumulated and three are 
printed checklists and eight either mimeo indexed. The frequency of issue varies as 
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Statistics Compiled in California State 


Mimeo 
graphed 
Items 


isted 


Items in Sti 
4 hecklists 


Arkansas 76 
Jan.—June 1949 


California 451 
Jan.-Mar. 1 


Florida 
Jan 


Ilinots 
Dec. 1949-Feb 


Indiana 1$3 
Nov. 1949-Jan. 195 


Michigan 
New Hampshire 


New York 
Ohio 


Oklahoma } 
Mar. 1948 


Vermont 1 
ar. 1945 


Virginia 438 


West Virginia vs 
945°49 


Washington 13 
Jan.-Apr. 1949 
Wisconsin 22 
Oct. 1945 Mar 1949 


Items in 
Cc 
Checklist 
ot State 
Publica 


trons 


Rais 
Mim« 


Item 


21 Rec'd 2-3 mos. after 
end of yx riod covered 


2-§ mo 


Rec'd 1 mo. after end 


ot yp riod covere d 


- mo 


I mo 
1 mo 


(Que stom d 


Questioned 


I yr 


(Questione d 


2 mos 


Rec'd 6 mos. after end 


of px riod cover: d 


! Used coverage of list, as stated in title, e.g. [linois State Documents Received by State Library (date); 
otherwise dates contained within list as contrasted with date received by us. 


2 Not indicated. 


(2); sem- 
bimonthly (2); 
Bibliographi- 
cal detail used in the checklists for ordering 


follows: biennial (2); annual 
annual (2); quarterly (8); 


monthly (1); irregularly (1). 


publications ranges from complete or sufh- 
ciently complete to very incomplete. Eleven 
are issued as separate checklists and eight are 
included in other publications. 

The writer is indebted to Evelyn Huston 
for her excellent detailed report on her find 
ings in regard to state checklists in the Cali- 
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fornia State Library. Statistics compiled by 
her and attached to this paper compare the 
number of printed and mimeographed items 
in the state checklists and in the Library of 
Congress’ Monthly Checklist of State Publi 
cations tor the month of January 1950 as a 


While 


this comparison, according to Miss Huston, 


basis for comparison when possible. 


was inaccurate as such, it did prove that the 
Library of contained 
items than the state checklists. 


Congress list fewer 


The time lag 
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n receipt of items as indi ated by the various 
checklists tor the period covered and in the 
date of receipt by the California State Library 
was from one month to one year. 

Facing the state checklist situation squarely 
one is aware of the incomplete coverage ot 
states and of the unequal value of the lists 
issued currently due to scant bibliographical 
detail. Cumulation of issues and indexes are 
sometimes, gaps in the 
And last but 


not least many of the present lists are issued 


infrequent. ‘There are, 


historical coverage of a state. 
in such impermanent torm that there is no 
definite assurance of their continuance over a 
long period. 

state checklists 
a particular 


In the libraries consulted 


are used primarily to identify 
title, to 


order publications. 


establish a corporate entry and to 
Requests for state publi 
cations are usually by subject and the use of 
unofhicial indexes which include state publica 
Index, P.AAS., 
more satisfactory 


checklists. At 


merely 


tions, such as Agriculture 
Index, etc., is 
state 
checklists 


ment the card catalog and would in no sense 


Education 


than the use of briet 


present the state supple- 
ot the word be adequate substitutes for de 
tailed 


more important state publications should be 


analytics. Selective cataloging of the 


done if possible. If no cataloging is done 
reference costs increase for the time required 
for search is great. In the Joint Reference 


Library, Mrs. Lucile Keck reports that the 


Foreign Government Publications 


VUrs. Cabeen is chief Acquisition Unit, Li- 


brary Services, United Nations Library. 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL sources available 
"ae consultation when one undertakes to 
acquire the publications ot toreign govern- 
ments are far more numerous and varied in 
form than the official checklists and catalogs 
which can be found to implement document 
collections. 

For example, there is a considerable num- 
ber of periodical titles which those who ac- 
quire foreign documents find it necessary to 
examine regularly and systematically for 
notices of important government publications. 
There are national trade bibliographies of 12 
other than the United States, 


countries, which 
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particular emphasis on subjects often elimi 
nates the use of author entries in their cata 
detailed 
are often omitted in their card 


log, and if analytics are found in 
PAAS 
catalog. 


To a great extent for the subject approac h 


they 


the state document worker must, in addition 
to the use of unofhcial indexes, depend upon 
the annual index of the Monthly Checklist of 
State Publications by the Library ot 
As previously stated the Monthly 


issued 
Congress. 

Checklist is 
items for all states, 


very incomplete in coverage ot 
The streamlined annual 
detail to 
identity More 
subject headings are also needed to cover all 
The 1948 and 1949 in 
dexes were not received until June of the fol 


index does not include sufhcient 


readily a specific reference. 


items completely. 


lowing year, which necessitates trequent 


search through the 12 monthly issues. 
In conclusion, since only 19 states currently 
issue checklists the 


mendation is suggested tor the improvement 


briet following recom 


of the use of state publications: Concentrate 
upon the suggested expansion and improve 
ment of the Library of Congress’ Month; 
Checklist of State Publications; 
more complete coverage in collecting items 


namely, by 


from all states; by indexing monthly issues; 
by a more detailed annual index; and by as 
a number for more ready 


signing each item 


reterence. 


By VIOLET A. CABEEN 


official 


There is a comparatively neg 


contain important listings of their 
documents. 
lected but 


namely the accessions lists and lists of books 


prolific source of great value, 
cataloged issued by libraries attached to gov- 
ernment offices and private institutions which 
international affairs in 


are concerned with 


their many ramifications. 

The importance of these three groups is 
about evenly weighted on the acquisition and 
reference sides and with a_ well-organized 
collection they can be made to effect catalog- 
ing economies. Although they can never take 
the place of systematic catalogs and check- 
lists of official publications, they go far in 


opening up the resources of a collection. 
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Processing Treatment 

The documents whose titles are found in 
these bibliographical aids fall into the easily 
recognizable categories of government publi 
cations, and lend themselves to the following 
conventional processing treatments: (1) list- 
ing and checking of serial titles including 
numbered monographic series in a visible in- 
with country 


entry under name of 


Such titles need only briet 


dex file, 
and issuing body. 
descriptive cataloging records in the public 
catalog; (2) descriptive and subject catalog 


ing for the more important monographs and 


sets; (3) incorporation of pamphlets in files 
which offer a subject approach; and (4) col 
lation and brief listing of files of releases and 
other ephemeral materials serial in nature 
which are discarded when their usefulness is 
over. 

Whether these publications which are not 
regarded as ephemeral are to be classified and 
shelved partly by country and partly by sub 
ject, or exclusively by the latter, is a matter 
which may offer occasion for lively debate. 

What one should try to remember is that 
provided one can read, or get help in reading 
the languages which are represented in a 
collection of foreign documents, the work of 
arranging, recording and using them is rela- 
tively simple because of the orderly char 
acteristics of the material. 

It is fortunate for the document librarian 
that so few foreign governments share the 
enthusiasm of the United States Government 
for the mimeograph and the photo offset prox 


ess. 


Value of Official Checklists 

There are 11 outstanding lists of varying 
frequencies published by foreign governments 
in which a systematic attempt is made to list 
their printed documents. 

Those which best solution to 
the problem posed for this paper, i.e. 
which to reduce the bulk of 


present the 
ways 
and means by 
analytical and subject cataloging, are the ones 
produced by the United Kingdom. In fact 
so much on the Dail; 
Office, fol- 
List with its subject 


we have come to rely 
List of the Stationery 
lowed by the Monthl; 
index, and the Annual Consolidated List con 
taining the same feature, that we tend to re 
gard these as the standards by which all other 
There are besides these 


which is 


lists shall be judged. 
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just mentioned no less than 50 Sectional 


Catalogues otf Government Publications is 
sued by H.M.S.O. which offer a broad back 
ground of subject and government author ap 
proach. 

The Lists of Publications tor 
Ireland by H.M.S.O. in Beltast are 


valued more as checklists than otherwise. 


Northern 


issued 


and protectorates in the 


For the colonies 
frame of the British Empire the current list 
ot outstanding importance is issued by the 
Reference Section of the Information Depart 
ment of the Colonial Office. There are also 
the shorter Lists of Publications Received by 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies which in 
clude some documents of political unigs other 
than those covered by the Col Office list. 

To get a better understanding of the uses 
which can be made of the Stationery Office 
lists one should read an article entitled 
“H.M.S.O. Publications” by W. Cox 
appeared in 4.8.L1.B. Proceedings, 1:251-56 
November 1949. 

By far the best list issued by 
ot a dominion is that of Canada and its use 


which 


a government 


in conjunction with a checking record will go 


far in cutting down the volume of serial 
cataloging which some might think necessary. 
It is unfortunate, however, that it so late in 
appearing and that its 


does not permit it to include mimeographed 


trame of reterence 
documents. 

Before judging other government lists too 
for their brevity and lack of subject 
approach, it would be wise to consider the 


harshly 


general nature of the publications issued. 
For instance, some governments do not lean 
toward the monographic series as a vehicle 
for publication but are noted for 


cyclopedic nature of their gazettes. 


the en 
The in 


dexes of the gazettes when they exist are 


invaluable. In addition, in some cases, 


notably that of the Netherlands, many analy 
official 


tics from its appear in its 


catalog of government publications. 


gazettes 


Resources Offered by Sessional Papers 


If the interest of a library in 
try is such that it wishes to acquire as many 


a given coun 


of its documents as possible and to do the 
minimum of cataloging, it is always well to 
remember its sessional papers if they exist. 
Although the actual bulk of the British 
Sessional Papers and those for Australia and 
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New Zealand is considerably less than it used 


to be, yet they contain many valuable docu 


ments which can be approached by way ot 
the indexes for each The 
true for the Riksdagens Protokoll of Sweden 


which besides the parliamentary debates con 


session. same is 


tains administrative reports as well as finan 
cial and budget statements in its Bihang. 


Lists of Publications 

In the last decade the Library of Congress 
has made notable contributions to the bibliog 
raphy of the documents of Latin America in 
its Guides to the Official Publications of the 
Other American Republics. The 
in the prefatory note of each to the effect that 
‘This checklist is published in the hope that 
a working tool for libraries 


statement 


it will provide 
and scholars wishing to utilize the informa 
tion embedded in official publications, and, by 
pointing out gaps, will assist in the improve 
ment of our collections” tells only part of 
the story of the uses to which these may be 
put, for what each successive guide has done 
has been to provide the means whereby many 
Latin 


were 


possessors otf collections of American 


materials in this country enabled to 
organize their present holdings as well as to 
check on the inadequacies of these and to 


seek to remedy them. 


Special Subject Bibliographies 

Although the existence and use of well 
organized official checklists can do much to 
increase the effectiveness of document collec- 
tions, they have close competitors in the form 
of special subject bibliographies of official ma 
terial. Notable annotated 
bibliographies of censuses and vital statistics 
produced by the Census Library Project of 
the Library of Congress. A 
brarian wishing to get the full use out of a 
ill afford to 
Because this paper is con- 


among these are 


documents li- 


collection of such material can 
be without them. 
fined to comments on foreign documents, men- 
tion is made only of these bibliographies which 
the the United 


States but including its territories and pos 


cover Americas, excluding 
sessions, and later ones covering Europe and 
British Africa. 

the majority of 


strive more for completeness in their foreign 


Since libraries tend to 


document holdings in selected subject fields 
rather than for completeness by country, the 
way to effecting economies in processing seems 
to point more and more to the use of subject 
bibliographies containing document listings in 
with the simple pro- 
described this 


conjunction relatively 


cessing controls earlier in 


article. 


Bibliographical Aids 


Stationery 


Stationery 
nada ‘ err 
(ittawa 


Documents r ¢ 
innw italogue 
Finance Government 


Publications 
ub f , , 2a. 


Store Q j 


(omn 


issioner for India 
ed im Ti ublicatwns 


Put thor 
| London | 
Publications 
Civil Publication 
New Delhi 


ernment 


crnmment 


Stationery Office List r@ 
| Dublin 


i publi 
during the month 


ued 


Ruilbureau 
Hague 


Nether! Koninklijke Bibliothek 
Nederl ¢ Over dsuitgaveon The 
irsbibliografi 


sdagsbiblioteket gra ‘ 
Stockholm 


Sweden 
t publikationes for 


Sveriges fenthga 
Switzerland B 


tsdruckscariften 


hhographie ler Schweize he im 
Bern 
U. K. Colonial Office 


ence Section Monthly 
{ London] 


Information Department. Refer 
List f ficial publications 


Agents for the Colonies. List of publica 


[| London] 


Crown 
ns veceived 
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(thee 
London 


Londor 


Commonwealth Nation Library 
dustralian publications Canberra 


Belgium 
Jique Liste mensuell s pul 
tives @ la Belgique 
Brussels 


Bibliothéque royale 


que 


Ministére da la Justice Bibliotheque 


Brussels 


Belgium 
des acquisitions 


Ministére de 
centrale. Liste des acquisitions 


Brussels 


I'Instruction publique. Bibliothéque 
Livres et péeriodiques 


British Library of Political and Economic Science 
London School of Economics and Political Science i 
Selection f Books Recentl idded to the Librar 


London 


Quarterly Sup 
Ceylon 


Ceylon 
plement 
Colombo. 


Ceylon Government Gazette 
Supplement B s Printed in 
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dOutre Mer 


centrale Bu 


la France 
hotheque 
de Bibl yu ntr 


fin of # 


New York 


Science Museun 


ei ’ 


Town 


t.K 


London 


Creneva 


International 
Wealrl | te 


(Its Latin American Ser ) Content 
Bolivia; I1l Brazil; IV Chile: VI Cost TT 
Il Dominican Republic; IX Ecuador; \ 
; XI Guatemala;" NIL Hait \VI 
Peru; AVIIL Uruguay; NIN Vene 
Project 


Census Library 
Natwo Demograpl ) r} 


Success 


ener Cer nd 


in 1 Prepared under the supervy 


B. Taeuber Washington 


4 ‘ 
” 


\ ( 


i ® , 


Y ur J 939 
ured by Henry J. Dubester 


Rr 


repared by Henry 


Reference Department 


| Bibliog: 
Subjects. | ' 


ions and Washineto 


cial Reg 
Trade Bibliographr , Countr 


ntin saceta del lit tuenos 


irg 
Czechoslovakia: Bibl 
Praque B. Knihy 
France: | 
graft 


(,ermany 


(weekly); 


Netherlar 


hage 


Poland 


Portugal bibliograficos da 


Lishon 


Servicos 


Spam: Bib grafia hi I Madrid 
Switzerland Schweizer 

Buch Serie 

Bern 


Schweizer 
( Bimonthly) 
Africa: S 1. Kat u 
supplement) 


Union of South Aa 7 
(and monthly lohannesbure 


United Kingdom The British Na 


London 


Yugoslavia: S/ 


By A. D. ROBERTS 


United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies: Documents 


and Publications’ 


Mr. Roberts is in the Reference Unit, Li 


brary Services United Nations Library. 


‘rm ARTICLE deals with the problems fac- 


ing libraries which are receiving the great 


' This paper has not been prepared as an official state 
ment of the United Nations Library. It was prepared by 
the author at the request of chairman of the A.L.A 
Public hought on 


¢ general theme 


Committee of Documents to stimulate 
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majority of the documents and publications 
of either the United Nations and/or one or 
more of its Specialized Agencies. Libraries 
whose intake is restricted to sales publications 
should be able to treat these books, periodicals 
and pamphlets as they do works issued by 
commercial publishers. We are, then, 
cerned with libraries receiving extensive sets 


con 
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ot documents and publications, “documents” 


to mean papers which are not normally ob 


tainable separately and most of which are 


mimeographed and in numbered series. By 


publications” is meant those items which 


} 


have either been placed on public sale in 


dividually or which are distributed free as 


informational material. 

The means ot most, if not all, libraries do 
them to catalog individually all 
United Nations or 


A number ot 


not permit 


the items issued by the 


one of its prolific agencies. 


libraries catalog only the publications placed 
on general sale, or perhaps only a selection 
Some libraries have made 


ot these “open 


entries” for the periodicals and the various 
series of mimeographed documents bearing 


Many 


have done and their 


symbol numbers. libraries are un- 


happy about what they 
catalogs are not indicative of what they have. 

The purpose of this article is to examine 
the possibility of United Nations 


Documents Index and other bibliographies of 


using the 


United Nations and Specialized Agency ma 
terials as substitutes for entries in the catalog 
United Index 


United Specialized 


itself. Nations Documents 


records Nations and 


Agency documents and publications received 


in the library at Lake Success; publication of 


it began in January 1950. It is a monthly 


checklist 


to be cumulated annually. 


a subject index; the latter is 
Most of this pres- 
ent article deals with its adequacy as a record 
ot and key to 
Nations materials 


with 


a library's holdings of United 


Betore examining the uses of United Na- 
tions Documents Index, however, the value of 
the library's checking record of United Na- 
Specialized Agency materials 


tions and/or 


should be mentioned. Such a record is neces 
sary to control the intake of documents and 
publications. The great majority of mimeo- 
graphed documents bear symbols, and it is 
according to these that the record should be 
arranged. Since these symbols in many cases 
represent a brief “author entry” for the items 
in question, the checking record will often 
answer “author” questions about a library's 
holdings. 

Speaking now only of the United Nations, 
it its documents and publications are arranged 
in the in the order of their symbols 
part with the 


order in United Nations Documents Index), 


library 


(which tor the most agrees 
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no further investigation is necessary in order 


marked as received in the 


If it is wished to shelve cer 


to find an item 
checking record. 
tain items outside the general sequence, the 
checking record must be marked accordingly. 
A dummy tor a volume or a reterence sheet 
filed with the mimeographed documents would 
be an added help. There are certain other 
decisions to be made; one would be whether 
to file all sales publications together or 
whether to treat them in they are 
listed in United Nations Index. 


It a library does attempt descriptive cata 


the way 
Documents 


loging of a selection of its mimeographed 
documents and then intertiles these cards with 
those tor the United Nations sales publica 
tions, the result is a sequence of author cards 
both librarians and readers tind most 


Only librarians specializ 


which 
dificult to tollow. 
ing in United Nations material and 
who have spent some time working with it 


readers 


and who know something of the structure ot 
the United Nations will be able to find their 
way easily these cards. It is sug 
gested that under the heading “United Na 


tions” cards be placed explaining the holdings 


among 


of the library in general (e.g. mentioning the 
date from which it holds mimeographed ma 
terial) and explaining the uses of the check 
ing record, United Nations Documents Index 
and other bibliographies. 

It would be possible, then, for a 
wishing to effect 
dispense with corporate author entries under 
“United Nations” for United Nations ma 
terial if its United Nations 
well organized, had checking records and was 
Sales publications, ex 


library 


cataloging economies to 


collection was 
adequately serviced. 
cept those recently published, can, for ex 
rapidly identified by consulting 
Publications 1945-1948 and United Nations 
Publications 1949 issued by the United Na 
tions Public Information. 
United Nations Index, the 
bibliographies of sales publications just cited 


ample, be 


Department of 
Documents two 
and other appropriate bibliographies would 
need to be shelved near the public catalog. 
If necessary they could be annotated to show 
exact holdings and call numbers. If it was 
decided that some corporate author 
should be filed (perhaps because subject en 
tries for these items had been decided upon) 
the detailed statement of the library's hold- 


cards 


ings and cataloging policies should still be 
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retained on the first cards under “United 
Nations.” 

The next part of this article is an attempt 
about the 


Index as 


to answer questions w hich arise 
use of United Nations Documents 


a substitute for full cataloging. 


What Does the 

The Library 
United 
Agency documents and publications and has 


Library of Congress Do? 
of Congress has cataloged a 


number of Nations and Specialized 


cards available for them. They represent, 
however, only a portion of the documents ot 
The Library of Congress makes 
“United Nations” for 
publications prepared by national delegations 
and published by their governments. These 
United Nations 
Documents Index and would, presumably, be 
dealt with by 
other government publications. 
Would United Nations Documents 


record everything in the Library? 


importance 


author entries under 


items are not recorded in 


a library in the same way as 
Index 
In nearly 
every case it will record far more than the 
holdings of any library outside Lake Success, 
partly 


limited 


because it includes documents with a 


distribution. Because its listing of 


Specialized Agency material is limited to 


items received at Lake Success, a depository 
of a Specialized Agency could receive material 
United Index. 


The United Nations has not yet perfected its 


not in Nations Documents 


arrangements for obtaining all Specialized 


Agency material at Lake Success. 


How up to date is United Nations Documents 
Index? 

An issue of United Nations Documents In- 
dex recording documents and publications re 
ceived at Lake Success during one month ap 
pears on the fifteenth of the tollowing month. 
Generally speaking it is quicker in recording 
items issued by the United Nations than it is 
in entering those of the Specialized Agencies, 
because the latter items have to travel first; 
the majority of the former are produced at 
Lake Success. 

What treatment would be given to such 
authors 
A small 


minority of documents and publications bear 


items as monographs by. individual 


and serials with distinctive titles? 
the names of individual authors. Examples 
are to be found among papers prepared for 
Law 


the International Commission of the 
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United Nations; one of these is, for example, 
a “Report on the High Seas,” by J. P. A. 
Francois (U.N. document A CN.4 17, 1950). 
Unesco has published a number of works 


bearing their authors’ names, among them 
Education for Librarianship, by J. P. 
Food and the Family by Margaret 


These works are particularly likely 


Dan 
ton and 
Mead. 
to be looked for in the catalog under their 
individual authors’ names. Reference li 
brarians may not recognize them as having 
been issued by the United Nations or one ot 
Agencies it 
omitted trom It might well be 
decided that these items should have individ 
library 


the Specialized imprints are 


reterences. 


ual author entries, especially it. the 
concerned specialized in the topics dealt with. 
It individual author entries are to be made 
for a limited number of items, the selection 
could be made either at the time of receipt or 
by a perusal of United Nations Documents 
Inde x. 

Similarly, serials with individual titles like 
the Transport and Communications Revieu 
and the Demographic Yearbook of the United 
Nations or [ndustry and Labour ot the Inter 
national Labour Office might be 
under their titles. In any case, if special lists 


cataloged 


ot periodicals, perhaps of those currently re 


ceived, are made tor reference use apart from 
titles of United Na 
Agency _ periodicals 


catalog, 
Specialized 


the general 
tions and 
should be included. 

Would not the subject 
mean that readers would miss important ma 


absence of cards 


terials? This is probably the gravest accusa 
tion against the proposed scheme. In assist 
ing readers, reference librarians would have 
to be constantly on the watch to see that they 
did not neglect items receiving this special 
The writer that 

treatment is The 
with 


treatment. feels 
subject 


following suggestions are put forward 


present 
some necessary. 
the view of giving some subject coverage in an 
economical way. We have seen that Library 
ot Congress cards are available for most sales 
mimeo- 


publications and for a number of 


graphed documents. These cards could be 
filed by subject. 

Form references to the library's holdings 
ot United 
Nations 


Nations material, and to United 
particular, 
other appropriate 
examination of the 


Documents Index in 


might be inserted under 


headings. An subject 
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entries in the catalog ot one library housing 


Nations 


i number of subject entries tor sales 


United documents and publications 


show ed 
public itions but not much else There was 
nothing for the United Nations under “Inter 


nati aal law—Codification though a relev 


was there 


United 


int League of Nations publication 
his was because the work of the 
held is reported in supple 
Assembly's Offictal Res 

many mimeographed documents are also 


Nor 


entries under a number ot other subjects tor 


Nations in this 
ments to the Cyrene! il 
ords 
concerned with this subject were there 
which United Nations documents and publica 


tions in that library probably give the most 


wuthoritative. or the most 
This li 


taking good care ot 


detailed, the most 


up to-date intormation available 
in gener il 
Nations 


thorough investig 
that 


Orary ts 


United collection Though 
ition has not been made, it is 
probable conditions in this one library 
ire paralleled elsew here 

United 


subject) and 


Congress cards tor 
filed by 


It Library of 
N ations 


cards are 


materials are 


torm also used, sometimes thes 


would come together under the same head 


ing. In the great majority of cases all that 
b would be to add a word 


would e necessary 


reading 
“Addi 


printed 


to the torm card 


so that instead of 


“ ould read 
Most 


publications and the 


Intormation they 


Information 
Nations 


substantial mimeographed documents will be 


tional 
United more 
tound to be supported by other related mimeo 
graphed items 
It has already been suggested that United 
Nations documents and publications arriving 
works by in 
They 


might also be screened from the subject point 


in a library be screened for 


dividual authors, titles of serials, etc. 


torm cards made when 


this 
torm 


ot view and new 
ippropriate. For 
l nited Nations 

needed as a working tool. 
that the dated. 


the United Nations do 


purpose a separate 


card file would be 
It is also suggested 
The 


change; 


interests of 
after the 
might be 
fuller 
The pro 


cards be 
passage of a number of vears it 


necessary to add to the form cards a 
ndication of the years concerned. 
cedures outlined would not take much time 
ind they would provide a minimum coverage 
They are 
that fuller 


subject cataloging is often not possible. 


by subject in the public catalog. 


suggested because it is realized 
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It should be noted that in each issue ot 


United Nations Documents Index 


distinguishes those documents and publications 


“an asterisk 


which summarize the work of an organ, rep 


resent the final results of international con 


ire works ot 
handbooks 


ferences or research projects, or 


reference such as bibliographies 
ind vearbooks.’ 
The 


United 


monthly subject index at the end ot 


Nations Documents Index does, how 
index tar 
ittord 


catalogs It in 


ever, provide an analyti superior 


to anything libraries can to produce 


themselves tor their own 


cludes index entries tor parts ot documents 


ind publications as well as for these items as 


a whole. In this respect it is more detailed 
than the subject indexes in the general cata 
logs ot the publications of national govern 
As has already 
is to cumulate annually its subject index 

What 
which the library wished to shelve outside the 
main United Nations and or 
Agen ies Collec tion? Notes 
records and possibly a marked copy of United 
Nations Documents this 
It might be decided thaat extra copies of the 


ments heen noted, the plan 


treatment would be given to items 
Specialized 


in the checking 
Index would show 
publications concerned were needed for such 
purposes. If special catalogs were provided 
tor these other locations, ¢ y.in departmental 
or seminar libraries, the extra copies could be 
cataloged for this purpose It the main 
catalog of the library is a union catalog of all 
holdings, the checking record and ‘or the copy 
ot United Nations Documents Index serving 
as a catalog would be marked accordingly 
What of the that 


“United Nations Documents Index” be 


material appeared be 
tore 
gan? Some documents and publica 
tions in English had been issued by the United 
Nations Docu 
ments Index began care 
fully recorded in Checklists 
ject indexes. The preparation and publica 


tion of checklists for the documents not so far 


41,000 


alone betore United Nations 
Some of these are 
these have sub 


covered is continuing. For coverage of the 
Agencies in pre-United Nations 


Index 


and indexes produced by these agencies them 


Specialized 


Documents times, only the catalogs 


selves are available. 

A case can, then, be made for using United 
Nations Documents Index as part of the cata 
contents and for not 


log ot a library's 


cataloging at all or adopting a scheme ot 
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highly selective cataloging in the card catalog 
It should be added that, in addition 
Inde x, 
agencies have detailed catalogs of their own 
If a library is a 


itself. 


to United Nations Documents some 
documents and publications. 
depository ot one of these agencies, it most 
certainly should shelve the relevant 
bibliography with United Nations Documents 
Index. 


raphy is 


agency 


In at least one case the agency bibliog 


fuller than United Nations Docu 


nents Index. 


The International Civil Aviation Organiza 
tion publishes a Index of 1CAO 
This is in alphabetical order ot 
annually. Al 


monthly 
Documents. 
subjects and it is cumulated 
ternatively, or in addition, one can receive 
monthly, by subscription, cards containing ab 
stracts. Subject headings are printed at the 


top of the cards. These headings are, how 


ever, specialized ones, so that the cards could 


hardly be interfiled in the catalog of a general 
library. 
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Notes from the A.C.R.L. Office 


he April issue of the 4.C.R.L. Newslet- 
| appear in May because part of it will 
ballot tor the 
Unlike most issues it will 


ter Ww 
be given over to the annual 
election of ofhcers. 
not be a preprint. 

The Midwinter 
tensively through 
items in the 4.1.4. Bulletin and in this issue 
ot College and Research Libraries. Much ot 


recently to the 


Meeting is reported ex 


various articles and news 


my time has been devoted 
subject of college and reference libraries in 
the present This sufh 
ciently important to take up in detail here, 


with the hope that these comments, mostly 


emergency. seems 


arrived at independently, will elicit the criti- 
cism and counsel of readers so necessary tor 
sound planning. No 1940-41 files provide the 
answers to our needs. 

The United States obviously 


period otf military economy. 


faces a long 
This entails in 
creased taxation, reduced college enrolments, 
increasing costs of materials and decreasing 
quality, and shortages of trained personnel. 
\lany libraries may be squeezed, and squeezed 
hard, from both ends. Should armed conflict 
break out bombs 
tall on industrial areas and those libraries and 
librarians located Whether or not 
} 


such bombing ever comes, some precautions 


directly with Russia, will 


therein. 


ought to be taken against it. 

The brighter side of the picture is the 
increased recognition of the importance of the 
battle of ideas and the need for education in 
both at abroad. 
The library world is in a position to assume 


its highest sense home and 
great leadership and make enormous contribu- 
tions if it acts with inspiration and boldness. 
So tar as I can see, the only certainty is that 
If librarians 
forward, they will be pushed 


we can't stay where we are. 


don’t march 


way back in the next five years. 


Physical Defense 


Any planning for the physical defense of 
libraries ought to be limited to those located 
The definition of 


in principal target areas. 
target areas 1s important, as all too many 
people believe their towns have top priority 
for destruction by the enemy. 

Planning for physical defense requires a 


timetable. In other words, protective meas- 
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ures will curtail service and cost money, and 
should not be taken, or taken too tar, betore 
there is clear and present danger. On the 
other hand, disaster is in store for him who 
waits too long. 

The government may be prevailed upon to 
assist in a general way with the designation 
of principal target areas. I believe that any 
federal body would be extremely reluctant to 
risk a sudden drop in civilian morale and 
possible panic by stating publicly, in so much 
as a whisper, that a state of clear and pres- 
ent danger existed. 

Strategic intelligence is largely a matter of 
caretul study and interpretation of intorma- 
that is freely available. 
and hush-hush reports usually play their im 
The library 


tion Secret agents 


portant roles in fiction. protes- 
sion includes men and women with consider- 
able historical background and military ex- 
perience. Private advice can be obtained 
from government officials through personal 
contacts. In short, we have available our 
own means of arriving at reasonable defini- 
tions of target areas and of declaring a state 
of clear and present danger so far as the pro- 
tection of library resources is concerned. 
Many librarians will agree with me that 
unique and irreplaceable records of mankind 
are sometimes as important as human lives. 
torm 


(with few 


These cultural treasures only a very 


small part of any library excep- 
and can be safeguarded at relatively 
small expense. Many of the great metropoli- 
tan libraries are individually finding room for 
A.C.R.L. and 
A.L.A. should therefore concentrate on help- 
ing smaller libraries find safe storage for their 
rare materials. 


tions), 


their rare books in rural areas. 


We are at present cooperat- 
ing with the American Association of Mu- 
seums in an effort to get the government to 
provide a few regional depositories for cul- 
A clearing house of informa- 
tion for the protection of these rare materials 
would be of material assistance in advising 
on when, where, and what to move or how to 
safeguard, and related problems. The Li 
brary of Congress is now studying the ex- 
perience of some European libraries in the 
last war for lessons which America might 


tural treasures. 


use, 





There are a relatively few collections in 
college, public and special libraries which are 
absolutely essential to the government's re 
search program. These unique collections are 
valuable, not because of individual rarities, 
but for the integrated whole, organized with 
staff tor 


A great proportion are located in 


catalogs, indexes, and particular 
purposes. 
metropolitan areas, and must either be pro 
site, moved to rural 


They must be kept 


tected on the areas, or 
filmed at enormous cost. 
im operation. 
The tederal 
concerned with the safety 


government will be vitally 
of some collections 
their 


assist in the 


and should provide for 
A.L.A. or A.C.R.L. 


selection of collections for special protective 


protection. 
should 


measures. 
While several publications provide guidance 
valuable tor research, 


to library collections 


the emergence of “area study” programs 
(cutting across normal subject departments 
to study all phases of culture and enterprise 
in an area) indicates a need for a thorough 
guide to the best collections in this field, with 
detailed descriptions of document and peri 
odical material collected 1940. 


We will all be concerned with the protec 


since 


tion of staff, plant, and ordinary working 


collection. Leadership in this will necessarily 
come from local civil defense units and col 


lege administrations. I hope I err in not 
seeing practical steps which this association 
with the 


protection of their buildings and contents. 


can take to assist all librarians 


Budgets 

One leading American college has already 
cut its book budget to zero although its en 
cent. Others 


rolment is not down 25 per 


have been, or will be, nearly as drastic. 
Salaries will be cut in the face of rising costs, 
eliminated, elementary re 
Yet these 


as much, or 


vital 
pairs neglected. 
to demand 


equipment 
institutions will 
continue nearly as 
much, trom their libraries. 

It is intolerable that any operating institu 
tion eliminate (or reduce to trivial 


the acquisition of current books. It 


propor 
tions) 
is just as bad to reduce further the living 
scale of librarians. 

institutional income inevitably 
budgets, but we must 


Declines in 
mean cuts in library 
and can keep things in proportion. Services 
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will have to be curtailed and positions elimi 
nated, but salaries must be maintained. Build 
ings must be kept in repair. 


The A.C.R.L. Committee on Budgets, 


Compensation, and Schemes of Service has 


already begun an investigation of the prob 
lem. It keep a watch on 
budgets, prepare flexible 
force of the association as 
will be 


education by 


plans to close 


standards, and 


marshall the 
A.C.R.L. 


American 


necessary. serving the 


cause of throwing 
its full weight against selfish interests which 
are blind to the role of the library and the 
maintenance of at least 


books, 


continued 
a small flow of 
able staff. 

Ide ology 


It is commonly acknowledged that the final 


need tor 


new and a cadre ot 


outcome of the present struggle (tepid, cold 
or boiling hot) will be in the realm of ideas 
Ihe ardent faith of the Communist must be 
countered by The 
peoples of the world require a prophet and 
will follow a false one rather than exist with 
none at all. 

The great progress that America has made 


a greater spiritual force 


in the realms of mind and spirit has been 


shadowed by our economic success and yoes 


relatively unrecognized abroad. Some media 


particularly the movies, 


oft communication 


have been misused by commercial interests 


and bear a burden of guilt. Librarians, as 
the custodians and purveyors of most media 
of communication, are in a position to lead 
in spreading the message of democracy and 
the Judaeo-Christian heritage both at home 
and abroad. But no one is going to plan 
this for us or speak for us. 

Needless to 
and presenting the message of democracy, the 


and best 


say, any steps in organizing 


American heritage in its deepest 
a major project for 
Certainly I 


special insight on how the problem can best 


spiritual sense, will be 
the whole profession. have no 
be met, but believe we must give our best 
thought to the that the 
common effort will produce sound plans and 


subject, confident 


great results. 
Other 


In event of an 
stockpiling of library ma 
Such 


extension of the present 


theatre of war, 
terials should be studied. 


be delayed for the present. 


action may 
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Libraries is 


] he Research 
considering the problem of the protection of 


that all A.C.R.L 


association to co 


Association of 


assumed 


their 


libraries It is 


members will want 


operate with other associations in any way 


possible 
The staff of the A.L.A. Washington Office 


has been increased for the specific purpose 


ot handling national emergency problems 


We theretore have hands to work. 
Many A.L.A. A.C.R.L. com 


mittees assigned bearing on 


existing and 


have duties 
problems raised here. It is assumed that no 


duplication of assignment and work is de 


sired, and that special action will be taken 
committees cannot handle 


We Hamlin 


existing 
Arthur 


only as 
problems. Executive 


Sec retary 


Brief of the Minutes, A.C.R.L. 


Business Meeting 


Veeting, Jan. 31, 1951, at Chicago 


short report 
Dec. 
a decline of just 26 since 
The 
stitutional memberships was presented. 
Subscriptions to College and Research Li 
had The 
figure otf mecrease of 
The Board 


tree 


The meeting opened with a 
Mr. Hamlin. 


was 4023, 


trom Membership on 


z1 1950 
need tor more in 


the previous vear. 


brartes gone up rapidly. present 


2136 represents an 
nearly 40 per cent in two years. 
had 
this journal to all 
more A.L.A. 
not to begin until early or middle 
additional checking of 


ot Directors just approved the 


distribution of members 


paving $5.00 or dues. This is 


1952, and 
is subject to certain 
estimates. 

sections to take 
telt each 


a half 


paper supplies and advertising 


Mr. Hamlin 


on more projects tor 


urged the 
study. He 
of the sections should be conducting 
dozen inquiries at a time. 

Research and investigation would be stimu 
lated by the new Research Planning Com- 
A.C.R.L., which had held its first 
Closer ties with state and regional 


mittee of 
meeting. 
library associations would result in more 
cooperative undertakings. 

Planning tor college and reference libraries 
in the national emergency was presented as 
a difficult which all 
should be working. A.L.A. recently 
sent an additional staff member to the Wash- 


ington Office to work on problems connected 


subject on librarians 


has 


with national detense. 
Mr. Hamlin 


association to branch out 
fields, 


stressed the need tor the 


into as yet un- 
urged all members to 


cultivated and 
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present problems and to suggest plans tor 
action. 

Lawrence Thompson brought up the cur 
tailment of the publication of many essential 
cited several im 


federal documents. He 


discontinued by an economy- 


He presented the tollow 


portant series 
minded Congress. 
ing resolution which was passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That the Association of College 
and Reterence Libraries deplores the tendency 
to discontinue the publication of significant 
reference and research tools issued by the 
United States Government, that it is the sense 
of this association that it is an essential duty of 
a democratic to make readily 
available to its citizens all 
taining to the operation of its various agencies 
(excepting that which must be kept secret tor 
national security), and that the representative 
of the American Library Association in Wash- 


ington be requested to be alert to combat such 


government 


information per- 


trends in every possible way. 

Edmon Low, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the following partial 
report: tor Vice President President 
Elect, Robert W. Severance and David H. 
Clift; for Director at Large, Julian Fowler 
and Stanley West. 


and 


The question was raised as to how institu- 


memberships in A.C.R.L. might be 
increased. Mr. Hamlin stated that the col- 
lege libraries of the country had been circular- 
Mr. A. F. Kuhlman emphasized the 
need to indicate divisional allotment when 
joining A.L.A.—drthur T. Hamlin, Execu- 


Secretary. 


tional 


ized. 


five 





Brief of the Minutes of the Meetings 
of the A.C.R.L. Board of Directors 


Meeting, Jan. 31, 19451, at Chicago 


Attendance included chairmen 


A.C.R.L. A.L.A. 


Council as well as officers and directors. 


committee 
and representatives on the 
The meeting was called to order by Presi 
dent Charles M. Adams. 
dated 
Treasurer Thomas S$. Shaw stated 


A quarterly treas 


urer's December 1 was dis 
tributed. 
that most membership dues come during the 


that 


report 


winter and spring, and there was no 


clear indication oft imecrease or decrease in 
income under the experimental financial ar 
rangement with A.L.A. 

The report of the Committee on Free 
Distribution of College and Research Li 
braries to Members was presented by Chair 
man Stanley E. Gwynn. The committee had 
examined figures previously prepared by the 
executive secretary and carried the study 
further. 


conditions and the uncertainties of advertising 


considerably In spite of economic 


publication costs and membership estimates, 
looked sufh- 


Success would 


the committee felt the venture 


ciently sound to proceed. 
depend on the active solicitation of advertising 
and new memberships. 

Mr. Gwynn’s report the 


Mary D. Herrick for 


Betore acting on 
board heard from 
the Committee on Financing College 
Research Libraries. She stated that 160 
letters had been sent to potential advertisers, 
had far. 
Discussion centered on low College and Re- 
and the 


and 


but results been discouraging so 


search Libraries advertising rates 
small 
brary publications. A 
per cent was planned by Mr. Gwynn’'s com- 
mittee. Editor Tauber about 


giving too many pages over to advertising 


volume in comparison with other li- 


rate increase of 70 
cautioned 


in view of the increased pressure to include 
Any large increase in ad- 
should be balanced by a 
corresponding increase in size. Mr. Adams 
reported 2136 subscribers to College and Re 
Of these only 1400 
present 


more material. 


vertising volume 


search Libraries. some 


are included in the membership 
(4623). 
On motion of voted 


Mr. Gwynn it was 
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that free distribution ot College and Research 
Libraries be inaugurated with the January, 
1952 issue to A.C.R.L. mem 


dues ot 35.00 or more 


April or July 
bers who pay A.L.A. 
provided: a favorable opinion of the esti 
revenue be 
secured the field. A 


second qualification, that the paper supply 


increased advertising 


authority in 


mates of 
trom an 
be further investigated, has since been met, 
as the printer believes he will have sufficient 
stock, in spite of rationing, should the A.L.A. 
supply be inadequate. It was pointed out 
that about ten per cent of the members pay 
the minimum $3.00, of which only 60¢ comes 
to A.C.R.L. 

Reporting on the work of the Committee 
on Membership, Chairman Burke said that 
had 


Personal 


all state chairmen been secured 
for New 
to b 


mittee. 


except 


Mexico. contacts were 
emphasized in the work of the com 

On a query, Mr. Hamlin explained 
that membership blanks were sent in bulk to 
members of the committee only upon request, 
know the 


as otherwise he did not number 


needed. 
The William A. 


chairman of the Committee on 


Kozumplik 
Interlibrary 
Loans, was presented by William H. Carlson. 


report of 


Considerable progress had been made on the 
study of the cost of interlibrary loan transac 
tions, in collaboration with James Hodgson. 
The information collected is to be analyzed 
with I.B.M. machinery. <A 
form has been 


multiple copy 


devised which, if generally 


adopted, should result in great savings in 


clerical labor. A revision of the interlibrary 


loan code is in process and will probably 
provide for the use of the multiple form. 
The expense of the 1.B.M. tabulations was 
discussed and $300 voted for committee pur- 
poses. 

Eugene H. Wilson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Policy, reported their findings rela- 
A.C.R.L. in 
the area of Cooperation 
with appropriate A.L.A. boards and 


mittees was highly 


tive to a long term policy for 
federal relations. 
com 
inter- 


desirable, and no 


ests of major significance in this area belonged 
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A.C.LRAI 
A.L.A 
Phe committee felt that every A.C.R.L. 


exclusively to The responsibilities 


of various committees were reviewed. 
mem 
ber, and particularly the executive secretary, 


that A.C.R.L. 


these committees. 


should see to it interests be 
The com 
College 


was desirable to present 


A.C.R.L. in 


represented by 


mittee telt that an article in and 


Re scare h 


speci il 


Lil raries 
points of interest to 
tederal relations 

\tter acceptance of the report Mr. Hamlin 
commented that the request for guidance in 
relations field had come from the 
\.L.A. Washington Office and the A.L.A. 
Federal Relations Mr. Wilson 


tele that the executive secretary was responsi 


the tederal 
Committee. 


ble tor giving such guidance. 
The first meeting ot the A.-C.R.L. Research 
Planning Committee was reported by Chair 


man E. W. MeDiarmid. It 


responsibility to make periodic and continuing 


recognized a 


analyses of the state of knowledge and re 


search in trial run is to 


be made by 


Various aspects; a 
Carhart, 


analyze these factors in the field of circula- 


Forrest who will 
The start thus made should 
The 


committee also hopes to act as liaison, stimu 


tion procedures, 
lead to further research in the subject. 
coordinator of studies. 
study ot 


lator and, possibly, 


It agreed to promote the costs of 


various methods of reproducing catalog cards 
The 


need 


(assigned to Ralph Shaw tor action). 


committee unanimously agreed on the 


tor an over-all survey of the state of re 
search knowledge and theretore is planning 
tor a conference of several days devoted to 
this. (Discussion and approval of this project 
were held for the meeting February 2.) 
Ralph Parker reported tor the Committee 
on Budgets, Compensation, and Schemes of 
The tourth volume of the Classitfica- 


Plans 


Service. 
tion and Pay (covering professional 
schools) would probably be given up because 
there was too much diversity for one volume. 
The committee hopes to investigate the use- 
tulness of the Classification and Pay Plans 
both to libraries and librarians. 

The the A.L.A. Committee on 
Membership Dues and Perquisites was dis 
Mr. 
jection to the principle of earmarking funds 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. 
was voted that the A.C.R.L. representatives 


on the A.L.A. 


report of 
cussed. Hamlin reported general ob- 
After discussion it 
Council be informed that the 
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board feels that the Report of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Membership Dues and Per 
quisites should be opposed as presented and 
that there should be particular opposition to 
the principle of earmarking funds; but that 
there should not necessarily be taken a posi 
on an alternative proposal, but 
reterred 


stand 
that the 


tive 
might be 
A.L.A. 


requested to 


rather matter 
committee 


this 


back to an 
Mr. Hamlin 


to Council as a 


appropriate 
was present 


formal action. 


Feb. 2 
Atter calling the meeting to order 
dent Adams called tor the presentation of a 


Meeting 1951, at Chicago 


Presi 


from the American Association of 


Mr. Hamlin 


quest for support in seeking trom the federal 


proposal 
Museums. outlined their re 
government tunds for the construction of ten 


bombproot shelters to house “cul- 
Milton Lord then described 
the efforts of the museum people to get funds 
Civil Administration, 


and their hopes to gain 


regional 
tural treasures.” 
through the Detense 
support from the 
Board. Should 
libraries approve and support the project, the 


National Security Resources 
shelters could provide for the protection of 
rare books 
was hoped to get federal administrative ac 
allot funds for the 


as well as museum objects. It 


tion to civil defense 
project. 
The protection of cultural treasures was 


stated to be a problem entirely separate from 


the protection of research apparatus which 


must be in constant use. 
that A.C.R.L. 


American 


It was voted support the 


inquiries of the Association of 
Museums regarding the possibility of secur- 
ing tunds from the Civil Defense Administra- 
shelters to protect 
cultural treasurers in the event of bomb 
attacks, and that A.C.R.L. support the As- 
sociation of Museums in drawing the atten- 


tion for the erection of 


tion of the administration to the urgency of 
the problem and in presenting the problem. 

Mr. Hamlin was instructed to take up with 
the museum interests the need for space for 
rare books in any regional depositors and 
to work out any necessary details. 

Mr. MeDiarmid’s 
ference to survey the state of research and 
January 31 
“Minutes,” page 175) was presented by Mr. 
Adams. Need for 


proposal for a_con- 


analyze research needs (see 


over-all review was 


175 





stressed. \ two-or-three-day conference 


would be required to accomplish this review 


ot the present state of research in college 


problems and needs 


advance 


and reterence library 


for the future. Extensive, docu 


prepared by someone 


attention to the 


mentation should be 


who could devote his full 
matter for several months. Discussion would 
center around these working papers and con 
clusions would be made available. The cost 
was estimated to be $10,000. 

Some doubt was expressed on the need tor 
surveying research in more than a few nega 
tive sentences. It was pointed out that the 
conterence might be useful for the develop 


ment of larger projects to be financed by 


The usefulness of the project 


toundations. 
to Lowell Martin's task of studying projects 
Mr. 


decision be 


tor foundation was discussed. 
Martin 
reached on what would, or would not, attract 


The important point 


support 


urged that no _ hasty 
a particular foundation. 


was whether or not a given project might 


torward the stated aims of a foundation. 
Mr. Ellsworth spoke briefly on the methods 
used by Communism to win political battles. 
If the United States 
similar paths, the burden of supplying enor 
mous amounts of vital information would fall 
Area studies 


A.C.R.L 


should proc eed along 


on American libraries. would 


be most useful, and should be 


concerned with these. 
then voted in the 


was project 


Contidence 
of the Research Planning Committee. 
Mr. Martin stated that the 


tional function of libraries was obviously of 


basic educa 


interest to the Ford Foundation. He out 


lined his assignment to draw together the 


more important projects of interest to li 


brarianship and work these together in a 


form suitable for action. No projects should 
be held back because of his study. 


phasized the interest of the Ford Foundation 


He em 


study and understanding of human 


In this field there might be need 


in the 
conduct. 


for mobilizing resources for research, sur 


veying the adequacy of library resources, 


studying acquisitions, bibliographic control 


etc. 

Mr. Martin was queried on how A.C.R.L. 
might help him further with his work. He 
felt that the discussion had been helpful. No 
committee or formal liaison was required as 
he planned to work very informally. 
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A report by Wyllis Wright was then pre 
“tederation” dis 
the Council of National Library 
Associations. Mr. Wright concluded that the 
possibility of the A.L.A. being so reorganized 
federation of li 


sented on progress of the 


cussions by 


that it could serve as the 
brary associations should be discussed within 
A.L.A. itself. The 
proved his recommendation that the Board ot 
Association ot College and 


the Executive 


board unanimously ap 
Directors of the 
Reterence 
Board of the 
to consider what changes in the present or 


Libraries request 


American Library Association 


ganization of the A.L.A. would be necessary 
to enable the A.L.A. to 
group of truly 
in which the specialized 
library associations not athliated 
the A.L.A. would find it possible to partici 
pate. 

The question was then raised of cooperat 
ing with A.R.L. in advising Princeton library 


officials in their annual compilation of selected 


become the central 


tederation otf a autonomous 


library associations 


now with 


library statistics. Several members spoke to 


the usefulness of the Princeton statistics. 
Mir. Lundy criticized the selection of libraries 
for inclusion and the arrangement of libraries 
in order of size. Mr. Lyle stated that it was 
too late to offer to cooperate with Princeton 
statistics have been revised and the 
He then stated that the A.C.R.L. 


November 


as the 
job is done. 
published by 
Earlier publica 


statistics should be 
in order to be really usetul. 
tion obviously means more libraries lett out. 
The figures were felt to have only an his 
torical interest when publication was delayed 
too long. It was finally voted that the chair- 
man of the Statistics Committee investigate 
the possibility of collecting the statistics for 
publication in College and Research Libraries 
that they might be 


April 


at an earlier date so 
published in an earlier issue than the 
number. 

Mr. Hamlin presented the request of Dr. 
Purdy that he be informed of reactions to the 
new statistics form used for the first time 
that fall. 

The board voted to continue 85 gift sub 
scriptions of College and Research Libraries 
which are sent to foreign libraries. 

The board then discussed college and refer 
ence libraries in a military Mr. 
Hamlin outlined the work which he had done 


on the subject and presented a series of pro- 


economy. 
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posals. Verner Clapp then mentioned the A.R.L. will appoint a committee to work 
expectation that the Library of Congress with the Library of Congress on detense 
would study university library experiences problems. Mr. Clapp outlined the Civil De 
during the past war in Germany (an over tense Act and provisions tor government to 
run country), England (a bombed country) share in the expense of necessary temporary 
und possibly others. He noted the usefulness construction The government could provide 
ot the S.L.A. directory of library resources funds tor research. He thought possibly 
issued during the 1940's, and the need for the association should investigate places tor 
i guide to research materials in area study research and present recommendations to the 
programs. Possibly the same material used Civil Defense Administration. Mr. Clapp 
n the S.L.A. volumes could be revised and urged that the subject of libraries in a war 
brought up to date, but presented in an area economy be kept to the forefront and under 
irrangement He emphasized the tremen discussion. Mr. Hamlin was requested to 
dous difhculties of planning for the protection keep the board intormed further by mimeo 
ind usefulness of libraries in a state of war, graphed letter —dArthur T. Hamlin, Execu 


ind the importance of pursuing investigations. tive Secretary. 


Fulbright Grants 


Fulbright grants to be awarded during the academic year 1952-53 have been announced for 
East Asia and the Pacific countries; the grants are of both the visiting lecturer and research 
scholar type. There are specific opportunities for librarians in Australia, Thailand and the 
Philippines and various undesignated possibilities for the other countries. Although the closing 
date for submitting applications has been announced as Apr. 15, 1951, candidates are urged 
to apply as soon atter this deadline as possible. Apply to the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washingten 25, D. C. 
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College and University 


Library Statistics 


GAIN, the librarians who have been re 
sponsible for compiling the 1949-50 sta 
tistics have also prepared statements concern 


ing them. Donald E. Thompson, director of 


that 
(though not a completely accurate index) are 


used to 


libraries have prospered. Medians 


show some trends which appear in 


the tollowing tables: 


College & University Library Expenditures (Group 1) 


Staff Salari« 
Median) 


College & University Library Salaries 


Department Heads 


Maximum 


Median) 


Minimum 
(Median) 


g2 
4 
3825 
4 


libraries, Mississippi State College, has 
gathered the statistics for the 
Group |. Theodore Manheim, Wayne Uni 
versity Library, has prepared the statistics for 
Groups II and III. The library statistics 
tor Teachers Colleges were collected by Wen 
dell W. East Carolina 
Teachers College. 

One hundred statistical forms for 1949-50 
for Group I.  Eliminations 


libraries in 


Smiley, librarian, 


were received 
were necessary for the following reasons: 

1. The page size of College and Research 
Libraries will accommodate the names of 
about 70 libraries. 

2. The A.C.R.L. Statistics Committee de- 
cided that libraries supplying only partial data 
requested should be excluded. 

3. Some statistical forms were received too 
late to be included. 

An analysis of key figures for the five-vear 


period from 1945-46 through 1949-50 shows 
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Books, Pe riodic als 


Professional Assistants 


Minimum 
(Median) 


ytal Library 
xpenditur 


I 
& Binding EF 
Median) 


Crroup 1) 


Nonprofessional Assistants 


Maximum 


Me dian) 


Minimum 


Median) 


Maximum 
(Median) 


In the expenditures section, the median for 


staff salaries has increased each year while 
the medians for books, periodicals, and bind 
ing and total 
creased tor four years and then decreased in 
1949-50. 
steady 

from 30 to §5§ per 


All salaries have shown 


library expenditures have in 
The table of salaries shows almost 


increases in each category, ranging 


cent over the five-year 


period. a steady in 
crease each year except the minimum for de 
partment heads and the maximum for non 
professional assistants. Median salaries for 
head librarians have increased for four years 
and then decreased, the figures being $s58so, 
$6425, $6500, $7000, and $6410, respectively, 
for the five-year period. Salary medians for 
assistant librarians are $3845, $4500, $4410, 
$4500, and $4800 for the years represented. 

The 
drop in enrolment from the peak of 1948 and 
1949, with the resultant decrease in institu 


various decreases may be due to a 
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tional income, or may be caused by the dele 
tion of some large libraries and the addition 
the 1949-50 statis 


ot smaller libraries in 


tics 
The statistics tor libraries of “small” col 
and 


this 


leges universities are presented ir two 


groups year, those for institutions with 


enrolments from 1000 to 2500 (Group I1) and 


those for institutions with fewer than 1000 


Group Il 
1949-6 


Pe r capita 


Salaries and wag 


Per capit 


Materia 


Fotal per capita 


Rati 


students (Group III). Thus the groups are 


somewhat more homogeneous than they would 
have been had the earlier grouping been used. 


Fifty-one forms were returned by Group 


II institutions. Seventy-seven Group III in 


stitutions reported, but only 59 are included 


in the compilation. Some reports were re- 


ceived too late for inclusion and others were 
omitted because of incomplete reporting. 
Few institutions reported 


“equated” en 


rolment—in most cases because all or nearly 
the 


few institutions reporting equated enrolment, 


all students were enroled full time. In 


the figure did not differ significantly 
total enrolment. 


trom 
Hence total enrolment data 
were tabulated and used as the base for per 
capita data. 

“Confidential” data continue to limit seri- 
ously the value of the published tables. Your 
compiler finds it hard to understand what is 
gained by that 


insisting facts be kept con- 


fidential or what would be lost by permitting 
their publication. 


In the Group II and Group 
confidential 


III tables, data have been in- 
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cluded in computing medians but no individ 
ual “confidential” figure has been included in 
the tables. 

A summary of median per capita expendi 
tures for service and materials, of median per 
capita total library expenditures and of the 
ratio (expressed as a percentage) of library 
expenditures to total institutional expenditures 
during 1948-49 and 1949-50 follows: 


1949-6 


(sroup 


Group II 
1945-49 


The number of teachers colleges included 
in the tabulations shows a gratifying increase 
over previous years. The distribution in the 
upper bracket for teachers colleges is skewed 
the 1948-49 
because the largest library, from almost every 


when compared with statistics 
point of view, reported in the 1948-49 tables 
is not included in the 1949-50 tables. ‘There 
fore, the maximum figures for 1949-50 should 
not be compared with those for former years 
without checking for such possibilities. In 
dications are that median and low figures are 
affected by 
are caused by institutions reporting one year 
The 


not be 


not the slight variations which 


and failing to another 
validity of 
affected by the failure of a library to report it 
that fall 


median, but when an institution stands out as 


report year. 


maximum figures would 


library should anywhere near the 
an unusually large institution in its class, and 
statistics for that institution are not received 
regularly, then the maximum figures become 
skewed. The same could happen in the case 


of one very small library as well. 





College and University 


—_—— Student Enrolment 


Fiseal Total bquated 
Year Under Under Total Equated Book Volumes 
Library Ending Faculty' graduate? graduate? Graduate Graduat” Stock Added 


Akron 11De49 136 27 82,817 
Alabama Poly. Inst WeSO 425 \ 7 150, 146 
Alabama 108-50 512 357 
Arizona WJe50 w 
Arkansas® WJe50 
Brooklyn WSO 
Brown Wie5O 
California ( Berkeley I e5O0 
California (Loe Angeles WSO 
Cincinnati We” 
Clemson WJeS0 
Colorado A. & M WSO 
Colorado* WJeSO 
Dartmouth WJe50 

tt Ag50 

We 

OJe50 

Wei) 

Washington, D« WUe5O 

WI e50 
Illinois Inst. of Tech s1Ag50 
TLhinows OJe5O 
lowa State We 
lowa We5O 
Kansas State 
Kentucky 
Lehigh 
Louisiana State 
Maine . 
Mar, land WJe5O 7 
Michigan State Je50 . 5.042 14,091 
Michigan WJe50 ; ' 
Minnesota 
Missiasippi State 
Misesiset p pi 
Missouri 
Montana!’ 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
North western 
Notre Dame 
Ohio State 
Oregon State 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania State 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 
Purdue 
Rochester 
South Carolina 
Southern California 
Southern Methodist 


Texas A. & M 
Texas 

Tulsa 

Utah State 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia Poly. Inst 
Virginia 
Washington (St. Louis) 
Wayne 

West Virginia’® 
Wiseonsin 
Wyomime 


High 
Median 
ow 


Nw ° ; os 


1 Remdent teaching faculty, equated to full-time basis. 2 Total number of resident undergraduate and special students (no person counted twice 
3 Full-time students plus part-time students equated to full-time basis. @ All libraries on last day of fiseal year 5 Central library and all agencies. 6 Includes 
al) library materials except periodicals. 7 Includes supplies, transportation, and all other nonc apital expenditures not specifically reported. 8 The total of 
staff salaries, student service, books, periodicals, binding and operating expenditures. 9 Total equated unde rgraduate and graduate enrolment used as bas 
10 Exclusive of capital expenditures and those for auxiliary enterprises such as dormitories, cafeterias, etc. 11 Total number, 1.057 equated 1,126 12 Not 
reported or not available. 13 Average of two medians. 14 Excludes 110,277 volumes in Law and Medical libraries 15 Number of libraries on whic h high 
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Statistics, 1949-50 (Group I) 


Library Operating Expenditures® - - - Ratio of 
I Per Student Library Ex- 

penditures & 

Total Insti- 
tutional ba- 
Period: Bind ! ; nditures 

Books als ing sinc Bu ’ ’ . Per Cent) 


Other 
Opera- 


19. ¢ 14.026 12.068 46,671 


$ 15.870 8 2.496 540 8 19.906 $8 
l 


1 
11,000 
10,554 
5 80 
M45 


108 


a5 OO 75 7 205.3 7 83% a 5. 617,950 
033" ,127 } 2 3 236, 60% 
a70 5, 7 . 2 5 2 : : 4.356 

nn 4 a3 , q 68 


ware based. 16 Includes $1,090 Federal documents not previously counted. 17 Includes seriais. 18 Excludes Agricultura! Experiment Station 


median and 
cofesmonal schools. 21 Inciudes 


and Agricultural Extension Service. 19 Exeludes Law library except for number of volumes. 20 Includes 800 students in p 
292 students in Dental School. 22 349 full time, 314 part time. 23 Does not include 48,149 invento-y adjustment. 24 Includes duplicates. 25 Total number, 
5,405 ; equated, 6,645. 26 Total number, 155; equated, 760. 27 Total number, 5,784; equated, 7,608. 28 545 full time, 464 part time. 29 Total number, 7,288; 
equated, 8,208. 30 Excludes Medical library. 31 Excludes Agricultura! Experiment Station. 32 Includes $63,766 for building expenses. 33 Includes 245,404 


jocuments. 34 Excludes al! departmental libraries except Medicine 





College and University Library 


Salaries 
Assistant or Associate Head of School, College, and 
Chief Librarian Department Heads Departmental Libraries 


Library Librarian Minimum Median Maximum Minimum Median Maximum Minimum Median Maximum 


Akron $ 4,500 $2, $2,649 480 

Alabama Poly Inst. 6,360 680 3.3 460 , 660 820 $3 480 
Alabama : 3. 400 800 400 
Arizona 6,100 100 3, , 00 100 

Arkansas? 5,800 800 ; 550 400 

Brooklyn Oo = 008 

Brown 5,500 3, 3,4 200 400 

California (Berkeley 10,800 3, , 240 

California (Los Angeles) 8.400 5,580 : 5,21 . 3,360 

Cineinnatu 6,420 3,6 " 2,040 

Clemson 4 400 


Colorado A. & M 5 
7 ,516 


100 
800 
wo 

620 

450 

825 

400 

700 

3,500 


Colorado? 
Dartmouth 


Go am Ge ts WS GO OD 
=a 


oon 


Illinois Inat. of Tech 
Ihinows 

lowa State 

lowa 

Kansas State 
Kentucky 

Lebigh 

Louisiana State 
Maine 

Maryland 
Michigan State 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Missa pp: Mate 
Missin p pi 
Missouri 
Montana 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
Northwestern 
Notre Dame 

Ohio State 

Oregon State 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania State 
Pennsylvania 
Princeton 

Purdue 

Rochester 

South Carolina 
Southern California 
Southern Methodist 
Stanford 


,040 


yd 


ahetad thelutiudot ot tk kk tk te Le i 
: Pp - S y 


Co 0S Ge bS Ww be Ge Ge 
oe ® nt 


On we www 
H § vues 


Utah State 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia Poly. Inst 
Virginia 

Washington (St. Louis) 
Wayne 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


High 

Median : : 
Low . .! : : ‘ . 3,000 
NX» : 39 i 46 62 


1 All library agencies included. 2 M $5,400; . $7,900. 3 Not reported or not available. 4 $5,400 plus salary as director, 
Seboo! of Librarianship. § One who serves also as a department head. 6 Minimum of $4,500. 7 $936 as director of libraries of Oregon System 
of Higher Education, $6,864 as librarian of Oregon State College. 8 344 of salaries paid by Oregon State College; 44 paid by Centra! Library 








1949-50 (Group I) 


Malaries _ - —_-_--—_ 

All Other All Nonprofessional Total Number of Employees in 
Assistants Full-Time Equivalent Hours of 
Pro- Non-Pro- Student 


Median Maximum Minimum Median Maximum feasiona! fessional! Total Assistance 


Professional Assistants 


$1,852 
2, 88 +, si f $1,860 2, 280 
: 1, 080 
290 2,3 2,000 
2 00 2.% ort is 1,700 
4,021 
2,000 
4,440 
4,140 
5, 300 
1,800 


z 


3100 


1, 
1,; 
1, 
I, 
1 
1, 
1 
1,7 
1,5 


eto 


Who hS hehe tone tersronrer 


82,669 
14,487 


197 ,098 
25, 780" 
0 
66 


~— = 


Office. 9 20 salaries paid by Oregon State College: one half of one salary by Central Library Office (one salary). 10 Includes an unspecified 
amount for service as director of University Audio-Visual Center. 11 Part time at $2,750. 12 Excludes Medical library. 13 Average of two 
medians. 14 Excludes Law library. 15 Number of libraries on which high. median and low are 
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Teachers College Gen- 


Under- 
Faculty Under- gradu- Total Equated 
Gradu- ates Gradu- Grad Volumes News- Period! 
Library andi ates quated ates ates Added papers cals 


Alabama, Florence, State Teachers College ° : 5 1,387 1,387 0 
Alabama, Jacksonville, State Teachers College a 1,805 1.805 0 
Alabama, Troy, State Teachers College Je! ads 

Arizona, Tempe, State College : +. 735 

Arkansas, Arkadelphia, Henderson State Teachers College 

Arkansas, Conway, Arkansas State Teachers College 

‘alifornia, Arcata, Humboldt State College 

‘alifornia, Chico, State College 

‘slifornia, Preano, State College 

‘alifornia, San Franciac 

‘olorado, Alamosa, Adams State Colle 

‘olorado, Greeley, State ( o ) ’ tUe50 
‘onnecticut, New Haven, 

Georgia, Collegeboro, Georgia T: ‘ WSO 
Idaho, Lewiston, Northern Idaho College of Fducat wD50 
Ilinow, Carbondale, Southern Illinois University e500 
[llinois, Charleston, Eastern [linois State College e500 
Illinois, DeKalb, Northern [linois State Teachers Colleg e500 
Ilinows, Macomb, West-rn Illinois State College Wed) 
Indiana, Muncie, Ball Mate Teachers College We50 
Indiana, Terre Haute, State Teachers College e050 
lowa, Cedar Falls, State Teachers College WWJe5O 
Kansas, Emporia, State Teachers College We50 
Kansas, Pittsburg, State Teachers College WJe50 
Kentucky, Murray, State College WJ e50 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, Northwestern State College WJe5O 
Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers College W050 
Maryland, Towson, State Teachers College wWJe50 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Western Michigan College of Edueation WAg5O 
Minnesota, Bemidji, State Teachers College WJe5O0 
Minnesota, Mankato, Mate Teachers College WJe50 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, State Teachers College WSO 
Minnesota, Winona, State Teachers College We5O 
Mississippi, Cleveland, Delta State Teachers College WJe50 
Missouri, Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missoun Stat | WA PSO 
Missouri, Springfield, Southwest Missouri State ( ‘ We5O 
Missouri, Warrensburg, Central Missouri State ( . WUe5O 
Nebraska, Kearney, Stat. Teachers Colleg: WU e50 
Nebraska, Peru, State Teachers College WJe5O 
New Hampshire, Keene, State Teachers College We50 
New Jersey, Glassboro, State Teachers Collegs ' 
New Jersey. Paterson hers College 

New Mexico, Las Vegas, Highlands University 

New York, Albany, State College for Teachers 

New York, Gewego, State Teachers College 

North Carolina, Boone, Appalachian State Teach 

North Carolina, Greenville, East Carolina Teachers ( 

North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers (College 

Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern State College 

Cregon, Ashland, Southern Oregon College of Education 

Oregon, La Grande, Eastern Oregon College of Education 

Oregon, Monmouth, College of Education 

Pennsy!vania, Bloomsburg, State Teact 

Pennay!vania, California, State Teac 

Pennsylvania, Clarion, State Teachers ( 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, State Teachers Colle 

Pennaylvania, Mansfield, State Teachers ( 

Pennsylvania, West Chester, State Teachers ( 

Tennessee, Murfreesboro, Middle Tennessee 3 t lege 

Texas, Commerce, East Texas State Teachers ( 

Texas, Huntaville, Sam Houston State Teach« rs College 

Texas, San Mareos, Southwest Texas State Teachers ( 

Virginia, Farmville, Longwood Coll 

West Virginia, Fairmont, State College 

West Virginia, Glenville, State College 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State Teachers Coll 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh, State Teachers ( 

Wisconsin, Stevens Point, State Teachers Co e Wed 
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~parate record. 3 Included in binding fund. 4 Included under periodicals. 5 Operate own bindery 
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Library 


Alabama, F! 
Alabama 
Alabama, Troy, 
Arizona, Tempe 
Arkansas, Arkadelphia 
Arkansas, Conway 
California, Arcata 
California, Chic 
California, Fresno 
California, San Francisee 
Adan 
Coloradk State ( 
Connecticut, New Haver 
Georgia, Collegeboro, Gor 
Lewiston, North 


State Teachers College 

Jacksor Teachers ( $4. 000.00 

State Teachers Colleg: 3,900.00 
State Colle 5,600.00 

Henderson State Teact leg 4,040.00 ; 
Arkansas State Teache +, 600.00 
Humboldt State ¢ 10 00 

State College 772.00 
Mate College 


rence 
$2.000.00 
+, 000.00 


Mate 


100.00 


ollege 


4.002 00 
Colorado, Alamosa 3,000.00 


Greeley 
3.200. 00 
is, Uarbor 

is, Char 

is, Den alt 

is, Macomt 
Indiana, Munew 
Indiana, Terre 
lowa, Cedar Fails 
Kansas, b.mporia 
Kansas, Pittsburg 
Kentucky, Murra College 
Louisiana, Natehi North westert 
Maryland, Frostburg 
Maryland, Towson, State Teache 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, Western Michiga 
Minnesota, Bemidji, State Teachers ( 
Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, State | | my 4,100.00 
Minnesota, Winona, Stat 4.080 00 
Missias ppi, (Cleveland 1.000. 08 
Missouri, Cape Girardeau 
Southwest Miss« ‘ r 5 4,500.00 


4.000 OF 
} 290.00 


Teachers ( 
Delta State Te 


Sout 


100 00 


+. 000.00 2.40.00 


}, 800.00 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey, Glaasbor: each so. 00 
New Jersey, Pater 
New Mexico, Las Vegas t 
New York, Albany F e 5.012. 40 2 
New York, Oswego, Stat 00.00 4,455.00 
North Carolina, Boone 104.00 +, 000.00 
North Carolina, Greenville, East Car 004 00 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers ( 100.00 ; 
Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern State ( 00.00 
Oregon, Ashland, Southern Oregon (x 500 00 
Oregon, La Grande, Eastern Oregon College « 800 00 
Oregon, Monmouth, College of Education 700.00 
Bloomsburg, State 041.00 
California, State Teachers ( > 7s 
unsylvania, Clarion, State Teachers ( 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania, Manafield, State Teachers (cll ge 2 4,2 
Pennsylvania, West Chester, State Teachers ( 
Tennessee, Murfreesboro, Middle Tennessee State 
Texas, Commerce, East Texas State Teachers ( 
Texas, Huntsville, Sam Heuston State Teachers College 
Texas, San Mareces, Southwest Texas State Teachers ( 
Virginia, Farmville, Longwood College 
West Virginia, Fairmont, State Coll ee } 
Weat Virginia, Glenville, State College ; 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State Teachers College 150.00 
Wisconsin, (shkoeh, State Teachers College 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point Teachers ( 


200.00 +. 780.00 

4,125.00 
Teachers Col 

\ppalachiar 


Pennsyivama Teachers (: 
ney Vania 
cllege 

4.041 
12.00 
+, 600.00 +, 300.00 
400. 00 


300 00 
400.00 


Stat , 700.00 3,700.00 
5,093.00 
3,625.00 
2,400.00 


Low 700 00 
Median 4,500.00 
High 6,820 00 


00 OF 


$3,600.00 


}.40.00 


4,980.00 


4,980.00 
4,000.00 
3,000.00 


Teachers College Li- | 


Department Heads 


Median 


$4,092.00 


$600.00 


3,450 


Oo 1,600.02 3.800 


ss 


700.00 }, 400.00 


820.00 


4.00 
120.00 


024.00 } 
n.00 4.080.00 4 


09.00 3,500.00 
12 50 
10 


3,900.00 
3,150 


3, 4,000 
4,620 5,000 





Nonprefessional Assistants Staff Hours 
Mir Maxi- Prof Non pro- of Student 
Median mum fessional fessional Total Assistants 


loo OO 
no. 00 
2,040.00 2,493.20 
10000 
500.00 1,620.00 


100 00 2,595.00 
500.00 1560.00 
S00 00 
800.00 
ooo OO 
720.00 


560.00 
2,076.00 
200.00 


100 O00 500 O08 400, 00 1. 680.00 
780.00 
) 760.00 
500 OOF 


440. 00 
684.67 1,850.00 


1 O00. 00 
20.00 > 160.00 


2,040.00 


438.00 840.00 
700.00 2,116.00 
oe 00 


2,220.00 
870.00 


585. 50 


179.00 
$33.00 


500.00 


2,800.00 800.00 
012.00 

950.00 3,500.00 2,148.00 6,000 
600.00 2,500.00 
+. 060.00 5,093 

1,560.00 1,332.00 130 
540.00 3,600.00 1,870.00 1,850.00 2,400.00 § : 56 

2,595.00 3,450.00 31,554 


800.00 5,348.95 , 800.00 3,250.00 , 760.00 900.00 
; 


720.00 3,400.00 , 916.00 


s 480 00 4,620.00 , 600.00 4,200.00 , 840.00 3,500.00 
1 Not reported. 2 Salary paid for nine months duty. 3 Salary paid for 11 months duty. 4 Salary paid ior 10 months duty. 5 Paid on hourly basis, 
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Personnel 


oman Ji . 


E du in 


pwin T. Coman, Jr., director of the 
E Graduate School of Business Library 
History 
appointed li 


and assistant Business 
at Stantord 
brarian of the University of 
Riverside, effective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Mr. Coman, a graduate of Yale Univer 
School ot 
the University of California, developed the 
School of Library at 
University small 
Stantord 


protessor ot 
University was 


California at 


sity and the Library Service at 


Graduate Business 


Stanford from the collec 


tion existing when he came to 

in 1936 to its present outstanding position 

among such libraries in the United States. 
His work in the field of 


has been outstanding. He is the 


business history 
equally 
author of Sources of Business Information 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949) and Time, 
Tide and Timber. A Century of Pope & 
Talbot (Stantord, Stanford University 
1949). 

After holding many 
ships and other offices.in the California Li 


brary Association, Mr. Coman became presi 


Press, 


C ommittee < hairman 


active in the 
other li 


dent in 1949. He has been 


Special Library Association and 
brary and business groups 
At the 


side he will 


at River 
opportunity 


University of California 


have an unusual 


to develop adequate library facilities for the 


newest campus of the state university 


Nathan van Patten. 


aNARDY L. TAyior on Oct. 1, 1950, was 
K appointed assistant director of the Army 
Medical Washington, D.C. Mr 
Taylor is a Eureka, IIL, 


been educated there (Eureka College) betore 
Library 


Library, 
native of having 
University of Illinois 
1933. He 

Library 


entering the 
School, 
at the 
gressively as cataloger, chief cataloger, refer 


class of served 15 years 


John Crerar 


Chicago, pro 


ence librarian and assistant librarian, each 
step in his progress being marked by a grow 
ing capacity for administrative function. His 
traditions 


ability to balance our best library 


of requisite interest, knowledge and service 
with new developments justified by time and 
change has stood the Crerar and its patrons 
stead A 
September 
concerned that Crerar 
Mr. Taylor's entry into a larger administra 


tive field, and that an 


in good farewell reception at 


Crerar in convinced everybody 


is happy to witness 


evolutionary career 


in one library, on the background of wide 


views and patient adaptability, is a good 


preparation for higher duties anywhere. 


J. Christian Bay. 


Kanardy L. Taylor 
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Appointments 


Charles M. Baker, formerly librarian ot 
the Westminster College Library, Salt Lake 
City 
State College Library. 

Dale Barker Is 
at Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Barr 
brarian at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Nlo., is now 
sity of Wichita. 

Joan Marie Bontemps has been appointed 
Maryland State Col 
lege, Princess Anne, Md. 

Mrs. 
appointed assistant protessor ot 
State 


is now circulation librarian at the Idaho 


in charge of acquisitions 


Marjorie formerly documents li 


serials librarian at the Univer 


associate librarian of 


Agnes Barnes Browder has been 
library sci 
ence at the Georgia College tor 
Women 

Jane M. Burdick is 


circulation 


assistant librarian in 


charge of and reterence work at 
the Fairmont (W.Va.) State College. 

Mrs. Dorothy van Arsdell Crowe has been 
appointed biological sciences librarian at the 
Kentuc ky. 
Dozer, tormerly ot the Legisla 
S. Library 


University ot 

Russell 5S. 
tive Reference Division of the U. 
has been appointed circulation 
Ohio State 


ot Congress 
librarian of the University Li 
braries. 


Mary R 


St. Louis 


Dundon, formerly librarian of the 

University High School, has been 
appointed librarian of the fine arts library of 
Washington University. 

Leslie Dunlap has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Illinois Library 
School. 

Kenneth H. 
search librarian and director of the research 
at the John Crerar Li- 


University of 


Fagerhaugh, since 1948 re 


intormation service 
brary, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian at the Crerar. 

Marie A. Gast has been appointed refer 
ence librarian at Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Arthur E. Gropp, formerly librarian of 
the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in Monte- 
video and of the Middle American Research 
Institute of Tulane University, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union. 

Clara C. Gross has been appointed serials 
and exchanges librarian at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Ww. Roy 


Holleman, formerly librarian of 
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Balboa University, San Diego, Calit., is now 
librarian of the Scripps Institution of Oceano 
graphy, La Jolla, Calif. 

Elizabeth N. 
brarian of Elmira College, has been appointed 
head of the Catalog Department of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

Robert Q. Kelly is librarian of the De 
Paul University Law 


Warren B. Kuhn 


ence department of the New 


Ives, formerly assistant li 


Library. 

tormerly of the refer 
York Public 
circulation li 


New Mexico 


Library, has been appointed 


brarian of the University ot 
Library. 

Dan M. Lacy, since 1947 assistant archivist 
of the United States, has 


deputy chief assistant librarian of the U. S. 


been appointed 


Library of Congress. 

Mrs. Grayce H. McLamb, 
brarian of Campbell College, has been ap 
Washington 


formerly li- 
pointed librarian of College, 
Wilmington, N.C. 

Pearl Motley. 
Ferrum (Va.) 
brarian of Andrew College at Cuthbert, Ga. 

John A. Rindone, 


brarian at Florida Southern College, is now 


formerly librarian of the 


Junior College is now li- 


formerly assistant li 


circulation librarian of the University of 
Wichita. 

Helen R. Sattley, tor the past several years 
on the staff of the 
School of 
faculty of the 


Library Sc hool. 


Columbia University 


Library Service, has joined the 


Western Reserve University 

Rolland E. Stevens is in charge of acquisi 
tions at the Ohio State University 

Rollo G. 
sistant professor of library science, Simmons 
College. 

Dr. Jerrold Orne, director of 
Washington University, St. Louis, has been 
granted a three-month leave for the summer 


Libraries. 


Silver has been appointed as- 


libraries, 


of 1951 to work at a Spanish language text 
He will be in 
Economica de 
Amigos del Pais in Havana. Coeditor of the 
text will be Mrs. Josefina Mayol. 

Thelma Reid part- 
time lecturer for the spring semester in the 


for reference work in Cuba. 


residence at the Sociedad 


has been appointed 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 


Berkeley. 
Ruth M. Baldwin has been appointed to 


tornia, 
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the faculty of the Library School of the 
University of Southern California. 

Mrs. Ella 13 S. Anderson 
pointed assistant professor of library science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Orville L. Eaton, director of libraries 
at the University of Kansas City for 
years, became college librarian and head of 


has been ap 


tour 


the Department of Library Science at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Sept. 1, 
1950. Dr. Eaton succeeds Carroll P. Baber 
who retired from 
the same date but will remain on the staff 
in charge of acquisitions. 


administrative duties on 


Other staff changes at the Emporia institu- 
tion effective Sept. 1, 1950, were as follows: 
Gertude Lemon, who had held the position 
librarian, 
upon the retirement of 


Harriet Elcock 


order librarian, took charge of the extension 


circulation 
Maud 


served as 


of extension became 
librarian 
Shore. who had 
service, 

Bryant Harvey 


Kansas Wesleyan 


librarian at 
Salina. Mr. 


J ac kson is 
University, 


Jackson succeeds Mrs. Earl Wyatt who re 
tired after several years of service. 

Two members were appointed to the li- 
brary staff of the Kansas State Teachers 
Pittsburg, effective Sept. 1, 1950: 
D. Genevieve library 
structor, and Betty Bennett, formerly docu 
at the 
as reference librarian. 

The staff changes have taken 
place at the University of Wichita: Florence 


College, 
Dixon as science in- 


ments librarian University of Iowa, 


following 


Hildebrandt, circulation librarian, became as- 
sistant librarian in charge of public services. 
John A. Rindone, formerly at Florida South- 
ern circulation. 


College, is in charge of 


Margery Barr, until recently in charge of 
documents at Washington University, is now 
serials librarian. 

Geraldine Morris has been appointed head 
of the Catalog Department, Fort Hays State 
College. 

Lucy Mary Manzi has been appointed 
cataloger on the staff of Radcliffe College. 


Necrology 


Neil Cleveland Van Deusen, who lost his 
Nov. 8, 
1950, was born Sept. 26, 1906, in Coldwater, 
Mich. He is survived by his parents, T. M. 
Harriet Van Deusen of Flint, Mich., 
Millicent Disco Van Deusen, to 
whom he was married in 1944, and a daugh- 
ter, Harriet, born Apr. 8, 1946. 

Neil Van up in Michigan, 
spending the first years of his life in Cold 


life in an automobile accident on 


and 
his widow, 


Deusen grew 


water, later moving to Flint. He attended 
the public schools of Flint and was graduated 
from the Flint Junior College in 1925. He 
Columbia Uni 
versity where he was granted an A.B. de- 
gree in 1928, a Master's degree the following 
year, and a Ph.D. degree in philosophy in 
1932. He taught philosophy at Columbia 
for several years before his interests turned 
to librarianship. 
in library science at Columbia University, 


continued his education at 


After completing the course 


he was appointed university librarian at Fisk 
University where he served from 1938 until 
1941. 

He left this post in 1941 to become di- 
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State 
Here 


he built up the library training program to 


rector of library education at the 


Teachers College in Geneseo, N.Y. 


a point where it supplied many of the best 
school librarians in upper New York State. 
The program received recognition nationally 
when it was accredited by the Board of 
Education of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

He left Geneseo in 1948 to become direc- 
tor of the library extension division of the 
New York State Library at Albany, N.Y. 
He was not a stranger to the needs of this 
division, having carried out a public library 
research study for the State Education De- 
partment in 1945-46. This investigation had 
kindled his interest in the opportunities in pub- 
lic library service and demonstrated his ability 
to guide and revitalize the public library 
program in the state. As director, he met 
problems with courage and insight, display- 
ing unusual skill in resolving administrative 
difficulties, in getting people to work effec- 
tively and 
imaginative planning. 


together, and in 


Eminently 


harmoniously 
unselfish 
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i Coe 


Randolph Gre é nheld Adams 


and modest, he sought no honor for himself, 
but accepted responsibility where he felt he 
was needed and could make a contribution, 
and shared generously with his associates the 
recognition which followed. One of the 
tangible accomplishments of his first year in 
Albany was the development of a_ regional 
library center in Watertown, N.Y., to serve 
as a model for other similar centers. He 
gave distinguished service on the Governor's 
Library Aid Committee in 1949-50, by pro 
viding that committee with the facts and 
much of the guiding philosophy which went 
into its report. This report became the basis 
for legislative action which set up a long 
range program of state aid to county li- 
braries. 

He had begun his work as a professor of 
library science with enthusiasm and with 
conspicuous success. He was proceeding with 
a careful revision of course content, was 
building up a library related to his subject 
fields and had plans to complete a book on 
book selection. He had looked forward to 
the establishment of contacts with librarians 
in the state, with a view to possible assistance 
he might give them in the solution of their 
problems and the enrichment such contacts 
would give to his teaching. He had plans 
to develop the research of his own students 
and was directing a small group in studies 
of special problems. His death cut short 
these hopes and expectations and deprived 
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the university of one whose scholarship, ex- 


perience, cultural interests and unusual per- 


sonal qualities combined to make him an 
ideal choice for the position to which he had 
been appointed.—Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Algo 
Henderson and Raymond Kilgour. 


Randolph Greenfield Adams, director ot 
the William L. Clements Library of the 
University of Michigan, who died suddenly 
on January 4, was a colorful scholar and a 
stimulant to the library profession. He was 
58 years old. 

His academic studies were interrupted by 
World War I, but he returned to the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and obtained his 
doctor's degree in history in 1920. Starting 
a teaching career at Trinity College (now 
Duke University), he was interviewed in 
1923 by the late William L. Clements, book 
collector and regent of the University of 
Michigan, and was appointed first director 
of the library Mr. Clements had given to 
his alma mater. Dr. Adams served the li- 
brary continuously except for a semester's 
leave in 1929 to act as visiting Carnegie 
professor at St. Andrew’s University, Scot- 
land. 

As a librarian he was devoted to the dis- 
covery and conservation of source materials, 
building on Mr. Clements’ basic collection of 
Americana. He wrote and spoke on library 
administration from the point of view of the 
rare bookman, always urging librarians to 
cultivate a wider background, take a deeper 
interest in the materials that passed through 
their hands, and appreciate the efforts of the 
private collector. He was interested in new 
techniques, like microfilm, and in new library 
architecture. 

Besides writing guides to various exhibi- 
tions in the library, he was the author of 
Political Ideas of the American Revolution 
(1922), A History of American Foreign 
Policy (1924), two historical works for 
children, and other books. In 1939 he was 
appointed a Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliog- 
raphy and his three lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were published under 
the title, Three A mericanists. 

Dr. Adams was a member of the American 
Historical Association, the American Library 
Institute, the Grolier Club, and the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, of which he 
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was president in 1940-41. He was also 
elected to membership in the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the Massachusetts Historical 
New York Historical So 
inception, he had been a 
judge of the History Book Club He 
directed the McGregor Plan, while it op 
erated, to encourage college libraries to col 
lect rare books —Howard Peckham. 

Nedra LeBlond, 
Oregon State College Library 
died at the home of her parents in Stanwood, 
Wash., on Dec. 22, Miss LeBlond 
was a graduate of the Library School of the 
University of Washington and had also taken 
the School of Library Service at 
University. She 
University of 


Society, and the 
ciety. Since its 


also 


reference assistant in the 
in Corvallis, 


1990. 


work in 
Columbia peri 
odicals librarian at the Idaho 
from September 1930 to June 1943, leaving 
that staff of 
Oregon State College. 

Miss LeBlond was an exceptionally compe 
Her quiet, friendly 


served as 


position to join the reference 


tent reference librarian. 


personality had made many friends for her 


in library circles and at Oregon State College. 


She was a member of the American Library 


Association, the Oregon Library Association 
and the Pacific Northwest Library Associa 
tion. She elected secretary of the 
Reference Section of P.N.L.A. in the sum 
1950, but resigned this position in 
She 


was 


mer of 
October due to her 
a member of the Association of 
Women and the Corvallis Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Club. 

Miss LeBlond was an amateur photogra 
ability, specializing in 
The Oregon coast 


illness. was also 


University 


pher of outstanding 
landscapes and seacapes. 
was one of her favorite subjects, and she had 
made a number of exceptionally fine pictures 


ot it—W". H. Carlson. 


Arthur S. Beardsley, law librarian of the 
University of Washington from 1922 to 1944, 
died on Oct. 5, 1950 at the age of 61. 
Robert Benaway Brown, curator of printed 
books at the William L. Clements Library, 
died on Dec. 8, 
Franklin F. Hopper, tormer 
the New York Public 
Nov. 29, 


1950. 
director of 
San 


Library, died in 


Francisco on 1950. 


Personnel Changes in Foreign Libraries 


John Forsdyke, who is retiring atter holding 
Sir John re- 


Kendrick has 


On Aug. 1, 1949, Dr. Bruno Claussen re 
tired as director of the University of Rostock 
Dr. Heinz Herz of the university's 
of social sciences was made acting 


Library 
faculty 
director. 

Dr. Georg Minde-Pouet, former director 
of the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig died on 
Jan. 20, 1950, in Berlin. 

Dr. Wolf von Both, acting director of the 
Landesbibliothek in Kassel, appointed 
Nov. 1, 1949. 

Dr. Hermann Reuter Feb. 1, 
1950 as director of the Landes und Stadt- 
bibliothek in His 
Dr. Joseph Giessler. 

Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah, founder 
of the Indian Library Association and form 
erly director of the Imperial Library in 
Bombay, died on Nov. 22, 1949. 

T. D. Kendrick, keeper of the Department 
of British Antiquities of the British Museum, 
has been appointed director and principal li 


was 
director on 
retired on 


Diisseldorf. successor is 


brarian of the museum in succession to Sir 
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the directorship for 14 years. 
tired on April 30, 1950. Mr. 
been on the staff of the museum since 
and has been head of the Department of 
British Antiquities since 1938. 

Wilfred Alexander Marsden, 
keeper of printed books in the British Mu 
seum, died in London on Dec. 13, 1949. 

Dr. Sigfis Bléndal, until 1939 a member 
of the staff of the Royal Library in Copen- 
hagen, died in 1950 at the age of 76. 

Dr. Edward Kuntze, director of the 
Jagiellonian Library in Krakow, Poland, and 
editor of the Polish library journal Przeglad 
Biblioteczny since its beginning in 1927, died 
on June 3, 1950. 

William Williams, F.L.A., formerly Keeper 
of Printed Books, National Library of Wales, 
1950 after 50 
years on the staff of 


ot Wales. He 


1922 


tormerly 


retired on Aug. 1, years of 
library service and 31 
the National Library 


on Oct. 9, 1950. 


died 
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News from the Field 


In December the Li- 


Acquisitions, Gifts, brary ot Congress 
accepted a 
gitt tor 
ment of a poetry center. The fund, the gift 
ot Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall 


spent by the Librarian of Congress for the 


Collections generous 


the develop- 
is to be 
of developing the appreciation of 
poetry in this country. Among earlier gifts 
from Mrs, Whittall are the Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson manuscripts (1938 and 1949); 
corrected proots of Tennyson's Charge of the 
Light Brigade (1939); Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti letters (1939); A. E. 
Housman manuscripts (1940); and notebook 
of Percy Byssche Shelley (1941). 
well underway 


purpose 


manuscripts and 


Plans are for a series 
of lectures on poetry, public poetry readings 
A Poetry Corner 


corner, 


now 


and other related activities. 
has been installed in the southwest 
third floor, of the Main Library Building, 
for the use of scholars and for occasional 
lectures and readings of poetry. 

The Alfred Whital Stern Collection of 
Lincolniana, the most extensive collection of 
Lincoln literature ever assembled by a pri- 
vate individual, has been presented to the 
Library of The 


tains some 6000 volumes together with paint- 


Congress. collection con 
ings, photographs, medals, manuscripts and 
Mr. Stern proposes to accom- 
pany his gift sufficient 
to provide for its perpetual enlargement, and 
to permit, from time to time, the publication 


memorabilia. 


with an endowment 


of catalogs, bibliographies and studies de- 
signed to increase the collection’s usefulness. 

It was announced in November that the 
famous Spinoza collection of the late Profes- 
sor Abraham Wolf, head of the Department 
of History and Philosophy of Science at the 
University of London, had been acquired by 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
Library. Funds for this purchase were sup- 
plied by the Regents of the University and 
with the help of a generous gift from Frank 
M. Vanderhoof, a U.C.L.A. alumnus of the 
1941. There are 1300 titles in this 
collection and acting librarian, Robert Vosper, 
has pointed out that a partial reconstruction 
of Spinoza’s personal library, patiently as- 
sembled by Dr. Wolf, is an unusual feature 


class of 
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of the collection. Also included are all 
modern scholarly works on Spinoza. 

The University of California at Berkeley 
has purchased approximately 100,000 Japa 
Korean books 
‘Tokyo. 


University has 


nese, Chinese and from the 
Mitsui 

Louisiana State 
$75,000 library grant from the General Edu- 


Board. The will be 


Library of 
received a 


cation money used 


primarily to fill gaps in the field of scientific 


materials. The grant, made available in 
January, will be matched by $75,000 of uni- 
versity funds. Guy R. Lyle, L.S.U. director 
ot libraries, stated that the purchases made 
possible by the $150,000 would include sci- 
entific journals, proceedings of learned so- 
cieties and publications of science academies. 

George Washington University has re- 
ceived the library of the Carnegie Endowment 
Peace, formerly located in 

The collection of 70,000 


at $250,000. 


for International 
Washington, D.C. 
volumes is valued 

Last fall Barnard College was the recipient 
of a collection of literature composed pri 
marily of first editions and emphasizing con- 
tributions of from early 
colonial days to the The 
Mrs. Frederick C. Overbury, is an alumna 
of the class of ‘96. Mrs. Overbury has 
provided for a future maintenance fund of 


American women 


present. donor, 


$15,000 to care for the volumes and to make 
further additions possible. Among the books 
are the 1758 edition of the poems of Ann 
Bradstreet, the Robert Hoe Ann 
Elizabeth Bleecher’s posthumous works and 


copy of 


volumes representing Susanna Rowson, Sarah 
W. Morton, Phillis Wheatley and Caroline 
Matilda Warren. 

The Library of 
Arts of Boston University 
legatee of a trust fund of $196,000 left to 
Boston University by James Geddes, Jr., 
professor of romance languages at the col- 
lege for 50 years. The income from this 
fund, which amounts to $5000 per year, will 
be used to purchase books. 


the College of Liberal 
is the principal 


The November 1950 issue of the 
South Atlantic Bulletin, the offi- 
cial organ of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, described the 


Exhibits 
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special efforts made by the University of 


Kentucky 


terials of 


Library to display library ma 
interest in the fields of 
Content 


been 


and literature. as well as physical 


format have considered. Current ex 
hibits of fine printing from the Government 
Printing Office have been displayed. 
time the article was printed two Danish book 
exhibits were on their way across the Atlan 
tic. One Godt Bogarbejde, the 
Danish equivalent of the A.I.G.A. Fifty 
Books and the Rounce and Cofhin's Western 
Books. The other represented a display of 
the bindings of Henrik Pask, youthtul suc 
cessor of Anker Kyster, Danish royal binder. 

Last spring the Fondren Library of South 
ern Methodist University prepared an in 
exhibit entitled “Landmarks in 


The exhibit 


was the 


teresting 


Science.” consisted of 52 rare 
and important books in the history of science, 
a representative selection from the library 
of E. De Golyer of Dallas, geophysicist and 
bibliophile. Among the items displayed were: 
Hakluyt’s Principall 1589 
edition; Fuchs’ De historia stripium ot 1542; 


1010, 


navigations, the 


Galileo's Sidereus with in 
scription by the author; Aristotle De animali 


Hortus 


nuncius, 


bus, Venice, 1476; the sanitatus ot 


1491. 
The Library of 


Chicago has become the four- 


John Crerar 
Mis: ellany 
teenth member of the Midwest 


Herman H. 


participated in the 


Inter-Library Corporation. 


Henkle, librarian, 


corporation's early planning sessions, has been 


“ ho 


named to represent the library on the Board 
The Crerar 
membership came in time for Mr. Henkle 


of Directors of the corporation. 


to be present at the corner stone ceremonies 
of the Midwest Inter-Library Center which 
took place on October 30. The Center's 
building is expected to be finished on April 
I, I9§I. 

A copy of a resolution, passed by the South- 
Atlanta 
meeting on Oct. 12, 1950, has been received 
from 
libraries, 


eastern Library Association at its 
Lawrence S. Thompson, director of 
Kentucky. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved, That, 


and distribution of the non-confidential rec 


University of 
whereas the publication 


ords of all government agencies is essential 
to the perpetuation of our democratic way 
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language 


At the 


of life and highly desirable as a service to 


students of the social sciences, as well as 


other fields of scholarship, the policy of many 
agencies of the Federal Government in cur 
tailing or discontinuing publication of docu- 
ments as means for cutting down operating 


expenses be considered a most undesirable 


practice, that competent library authorities be 
significant document 


consulted before any 


series is discontinued (accepting the fact that 


certain types of documents may lose useful- 


and that the representative of the 
American Library Association in Washington 


be requested to be alert to note such trends 


ness), 


to curtail and discontinue document publica- 
tion and to combat them in every way. 

Earl James McGrath, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, has that facilities 


of the nation’s colleges and universities, which 


announc ed 


they can use to serve the needs of the armed 
federal 
detense, are 


services and the government for 


purposes of national being in- 
ventoried by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 

The third edition of the Li- 


Publications brary of Congress classifica- 
tion schedule for works in the 
first 
issued in 


schedule are the 


revision published 
December. Re- 


social sciences—the 
in 30 years—was 
flected in the 
changes which have occurred in this area of 


half-century. 


new many 


knowledge during the 
World War II, 
casting and atomic engineering are some ot 
other 
rural 


past 
radio and television broad- 
the new subjects. Among additions 
Pakistan, 


work, 


are sections for electrifica- 


tion, social case community centers, 


international banking and international com- 
The price is $2.75. Orders 
may be addressed to the Superintendent of 


modity control. 


Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

A bibliographical guide to British literary 
interests during World War II has recently 
been published by the Library of Congress. 
Entitled Works in the Humanities Published 
1939-1046; A Selective 
List, the study was undertaken by 
Bogan, distinguished American poet, during 


in Great Britain, 


Louise 


her service as consultant in poetry in English 
at the Library of 1945-46. A 
selected list of 978 titles is presented for the 


Congress, 


purpose of providing information concerning 
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British literary production in a period of crisis 
Miss Bogan has 


under 16 different 


and transition, grouped 


these entries headings. 
Briet critical notes introduce each category. 
Ihe guide contains 123 pages, reproduced by 
purchased from the 


ot Congress, Wash 


multilith, and may be 
Card 


ington 


Division, Library 


5, D.C., tor 85¢ a copy. 


> 
The Library of Congress has also published 


a series of surveys on the 
of intellectual life in Western 
entitled 4 Siatistical Postwar Survey 
Natural Sciences Uni 
Kurt Ueberreiter. This pub 
part of the 


the third report in 
status Ger 
many 
on the and German 
versities, by 
lication is library's Foreign 
Consultant 


direction of 


Germany under the 
Krould, chief of the 
Division, and made 


Program in 
Harry J. 
European Affairs was 
possible by a grant 

Trust, Philadelphia. 


be distributed 


from the Oberlaender 


Copies of the report 


will free to libraries and re 


search organizations request to the 
European Affairs Division, Library of Con- 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Other recent Library of Congress publica- 
tions are: Catalog of Talking Books for the 


Blind, Supplement No. 1, 


upon 


gress 


1948-50 (Publica 
tions Section, free) ; and Korea, an Annotated 
Bibliography of Publications in Western Lan 
guages, compiled by Helen Jones and Robin 
Winkler (Card Library of Con- 
gress, $1.10); Century Books in 
the Library of A Checklist, com 
Frederick R. Goff (Superintendent 
United States Atlases; 
County, and Re 

Clara Egli Le 
Gear (Superintendent of Documents, $2.25) ; 
Government Financial Aid to Foreign Air 
Carriers, by John C. Cooper (Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 87; order from Card 
Library of Congress, so¢); and 

of Federal Law Enacted for War and Emer- 


gency Periods, compiled by Margaret Fennell 


Division, 
Fifteenth 
Congress; 
piled by 
of Documents 
A List of 


gional Atlases, compiled by 


45¢); 
Nationa!, State, 


Division, 


Pr OUVISIONS 


(Card Division, 35¢). 

A new 
Pamphlets in the 
piled by 
Catholic 


late in 


volume of the Index to Catholic 
English Languages, com- 
P. Willging, Director of 
University Library, was published 
Catholic 
It covers the period from 


Eugene 
1950 by the University of 
America Press 
December 1948 through September 1950 and 
gives an annotated description of 466 new 
titles. Mr. Willging estimates that approxi- 
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mately 275-300 new titles are issued annually 
by Catholic pamphlet publishers in America, 
Great Britain and Ireland. Some of the 
subjects included in this fifth volume of the 


Index are and psychiatry, scrip- 


philosophy 
ture, church history, dogma, liturgy, Christian 
art, the sacraments, Christian life, missions, 
Protestant churches, sociology, political  sci- 
education, leisure, literature, 


ence, history, 


biography and juvenile pamphlets. 

The Columbia University 
U.N.R.R.A., The History of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation 
tion, prepared by a special staff under the 
direction of George Woodbridge, chiet his 
torian of U.N.R.R.A. (3 vols., $15.00). This 
is the official history, the authoritative record 
of U.N.R.R.A.’s purposes, problems and ac- 
Volumes I and II are di- 


Press has issued 
United Na- 


tions Administra- 


complishments. 
vided into eight parts: (1) the international 
aspects, (2) operating organization, (3) the 
supply program, (4) aspects of field opera 
common to all countries, 


work in each 


tions which were 


(5) an account of the actual 
country of Europe, (6) an account of each 
program in the Far East, (7) an analysis of 
the position of U.N.R.R.A. in respect to the 
care of displaced persons, and (8) a sum- 
work of 

hitherto 


material, including 


mary and evaluation of the 
U.N.R.R.A. Volume III 


unpublished documentary 


contains 


basic international agreements with benefiting 
countries, basic statistics on financial and sup 
ply operations and other matters. 

The 
Institute has issued a 20-year index, covering 
the period 1929 to June 1949. 
(252p., $2.00, American Concrete Institute, 
18263 W. MecNichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich.) 

The New York State Library is the dis- 
tributor of Official Document Book, Neu 
York State Train (72p., illus., 
facsims., 1950). York state librarians 


Journal of the American Concrete 


November 


Fre é do m 
New 
and librarians generally will be interested in 
this carefully prepared and impressive collec- 
tion of documents relating to the several 
freedoms. 

The University Library, Copenhagen, Sci- 
entific and Medical Department, has published 
vol. 1, of Library Research Monographs, en- 
titled Otto Friderich Muller’s Zoologia 
Danica, by Jean Anker. (108p., Ejner 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1950; price, 
D.Crs.12/-). This volume, attractively 
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printed and illustrated, marks the beginning 


ot a projected series of monographs on 
general and theoretical problems of librarian 
ship, and on the history of books and pub 


Dr. Anker, 


series, has announced that the monographs, 


lishing. who is editor of the 
which will be published in English, French or 
German, will appear at irregular intervals. 
Manuscripts, as well as inquiries concerning 
collaboration and exchange, should be ad 
dressed to Dr. Jean Anker, chief librarian, 
49, Nr. Alle, Copenhagen N. Denmark. 

Rufsvold, 


Division of 


Margaret I. associate professor 


and director, Library Science, 


Indiana University, Bloomington, has issued 
“Audio Visual S« hool 

Workshop, August 1-19, 
North Carolina, Chapel 
lina.” 


Library Service: A 
1949, University of 
Hill, North Caro 
This 26-page mimeographed publica- 
tion contains a number of useful suggestions 


on the handling and organizing of audio 
visual collections. 

A Forum on the Public Library (The Con 
terence at the University 
ate Library School, Aug 
by Lester Asheim, has been issued by the Co 
lumbia University Press (281p., 1950, $3.75). 


As Dr. Asheim points out in the preface, the 


of Chicago Gradu 
8-13, 1949), edited 


conference proceedings “form, in effect, a sup 
plementary volume in the Public Library In 
quiry series which serves as an evaluative 
commentary upon them. In it the reports are 
high- 
The 


volume contains a summary paper w ritten by 


defined and evaluated, clarified and 


lighted, by sensitive critics of the data.” 


Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the inquiry, 
which has been substituted for his summary 
presented at the conference. 

John T. Winterich’s Three Lantern Slides; 
Books, the Book Trade, Related 


Phenomena in America: 1876, 1901 and 1926, 


a nd Ss ome 


is a publication of the University of Illinois 
Press (109p., 1949, $2.50). 

Paul G. 
“Index of Printers, Publishers and Booksell 
ers in A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave 
‘A Short-Title Catalogue of Books ... 1475 
1640.” This publication is issued by the Bib 
liographical 
Virginia, c/o University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville. Price $3.50. 

Robert L. Collison The 
Cataloguing, Arrangement and Filing of Spe 
cial Material in Special Libraries (76p., 1950; 


Morrison is the compiler of an 


Society >of the University of 


is the author of 
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A.S.L.1.B., 4 Palace Gate. London, W.8; 9s. 
6d.). The small volume deals with the gen 


eral principles of handling special materials, 


and includes attention in detail to illustrative 
materials, lantern slides, news clippings and 
indexes, microfilms, gramaphone _ records, 
trade catalogs, maps and films. 

Elizabeth Cometti is the editor ot Jeffer- 
son's Ideas on a University Library; Letters 
from the Founder of the University of Vir- 
ginia to a Boston Bookseller (The Tracy Ww. 
Virginia, 


MeGregor Library, University ot 


Charlottesville, 49p., 1950, $2.50). The firm 
of Cummings, Hilliard and Company, Boston, 
was the bookseller with which Jefferson made 
arrangements tor books tor the university. 

of the De 


1950 has recently 


A new edition of Publications 
partment of State, July 1, 
been issued. It is aimed at the general reader 
as well as the librarian who wants to know 
what new publications have been released 
on foreign policy, Germany, Korea, interna- 
tional organization and other subjects of im- 
portance (61p., free, from Division of Pub- 
lications, Department of State, Washington 
25. D.C.). 

“So Now You Know,” staff publication ot 
the John K. Mullern Library, Catholic Uni 
America, Oc- 


tober 1950 issue, the annual reports of the 


versity of has included in its 
various departments and departmental libra 
ries. 

Jens Nyholm, librarian, Northwestern 
University, is the author of “Studies in Dan- 
ish Literature, 1947-1948,” in Scandinavian 
Studies, 22:97-113, August 1950. 

Publications Direction at the 
University of Alabama, 1949-1950, edited for 
the Research Committee by Kathrina B. 
James, has been issued as December 1950 
number of the University of Alabama Bul- 
letin. 

The November 1950 issue of The Library 


and Thesis 


of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions is an interesting dedication to the 
founding of the national library 150 years ago. 
It contains articles concerned with the various 
collections of the Library. (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 24, D.C., price 
35¢.) 

Books for Catholic Colleges, 1948-1949, has 
been issued by the American Library Asso- 
1950, $1.25). 


ciation (57p., This supplement 


to the original list was prepared under the 
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auspices of the Catholic Library Association 
by Sister Melania Grace, S.C., Gilbert C. 
Peterson, S.J. and Ambrose Burke, T.O.R. 
The Forbes Library, Northhampton, Mass., 
has available a number of copies of the Cutter 
classification in uncollated signatures. Librar 
ies which use the Expansive Classification 
(the Cutter 


replacing their worn copies ot the schedules. 


System) may be interested in 
The newer library schools will wish to include 
classification in their library 
sufficient 
shown, the heirs of Mr. Cutter, who own the 


authorize the collation and 


this important 


science collections. If interest is 


schedules, will 
sale of the Classification at $5.00 a copy, un 
bound. This is the seventh expansion and is 
all published except for a small section of 
Religion including the Index to Religion. Ad- 
dress orders and correspondence to Lawrence 
FE. Wikander, Library, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, has 
Public Relations by 
(Extension Bulletin 5). Dis 


New York state 


librarian, Forbes 


issued Introduction to 
Dave Hyatt 
tributed free to residents; 
25¢ to others. 

The Papers of Randolph of Roanoke, a 
Preliminary Checklist of His Surviving Texts 
in Manuscript and in Print, by William E. 
Stokes, Jr. and Frances L. Berkeley, Jr., has 
been issued as Number 9 of the University of 
Virginia Bibliographical Series. (170p., 
$2.50). 

The staff of the Hallie Q. Brown Library, 
College ot Arts, 
Eilberforce, Ohio, has compiled an Index to 
Selected Negro Periodicals received by the li- 
brary. (45p., 1950). 

P.D. Record is the author of 4 Survey of 
Thesis Literature (The 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, WA.8, 2. 2s.6d.). 


Education and Industrial 


in British Libraries 


London, 1950, 
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This 
Newcombe’s paper on The Accession of Brit- 
The sts 
based upon a questionnaire circulated to li- 


survey is an extension ot Luxmore 


ish University Literature, and is 
braries in the early part of 1949. 

Skidmore College has published Modern 
American Poetry, a catalog of a loan exhibi 
tion in the Lucy Scribner Library, Oct. 17 
Nov. 9, 1950. 

University Press has pub 
World 


American 
(728p., 


The Princeton 
lished for the Foundation, 
Relations 
This 


American 


> 
Peace 
Foreign 
$6.00 ). 


Documents on 
Vol. VI, 1949 


volume covers the 


1950, 
conduct of 

1949, and 
documentary materials on such developments 


foreign relations during includes 


as the “Point Four Program,” the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States machinery tor the 


conduct of foreign relations, the establish- 
ment of the West German Government, and 
the great advance of the Communist power 
in the Far East, notably in China. 

Nigel Morland is the author of dn Out- 
line of Scientific Criminology, published by 
the Philosophical Library (284p., 1950). The 
volume contains detailed information on the 
methodology of detecting criminals. Of par- 
ticular interest to librarians is the chapter on 
“Documentary Evidence and _ Forgeries,” 
which considers such factors as watermarks, 
inks, etc. 
oe The American Library Associa- 
Members Chicago in January, elected the 
tollowing to Honorary Membership: Dr. 
William Warner Bishop, librarian emeritus, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Robert M. Les 
ter, secretary of the Carnegie Corporation for 
the past 25 years; Dr. Louis R. Wilson, for- 
merly librarian at the University of North 
Carolina and dean emeritus of the Graduate 


Library School of the University of Chicago. 


tion, at its Midwinter Meeting in 





Review Articles 


Government Publications 


United States Government Publications. By 
Anne M. Boyd. 3rd. ed. rev. by Rae Eliza 
beth Rips. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 


1949. XX, 627p. 36.50 


United 
Brown. 


VWanual of Government Publications 
States and Foreign. By Everett S$. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950, ix, I121p. $2.50. 

During the past few years many librarians 

wished that they might have 

Miss Boyd's indispensable 

issue of the United 


have tervently 


a new edition of 
textbook 
States 


the publications as 


new 
Manual 
well as the 


with each 


Government so rapidly did 


agencies of 


the federal government change. In recogni 


tion of the continuing importance of many 


ot the wartime publications, this revision de 
parts from the previous policy of including 
only governmental agencies in existence at the 
time of publication and in Chapter XXIV 


pives a very useful outline in retrospect of 


12 of the emergency agencies with their pub 


lications. 


Otherwise, this new edition follows very 


closely the original plan as to scope and ar 


rangement. One minor typographical change 


the use of varied types for subheadings within 


chapters, has added noticeably to the already 


admirable clarity of the arrangement. Re 


visions consist mainly of changes within sec 
tions in order to bring up to date the infor 


mation about agencies, and to cite important 


new publications, more recent examples of 


different types of publications and additions 
The National Military 


new 


to the bibliographies. 
Establishment necessitates a completely 


chapter; the independent agencies have in 


from 24 to 31; and several depart 
such as the Department of Commerce, 


The list of types 


creased 
ments 
receive expanded treatment. 
ot public itions given in ¢ hapter I has been 
production justifies 


these Sta 


expanded as increased 
wroups; of 


Films and Other Visual 


identification of new 
tistical Reports * and 
Materials” are of particular interest 


More 


additions 


important than specihc changes or 


is the continued develop 
this 


how ever 


ment of the features which have made 


x")? 
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valuable from the appearance 


The plan of arrangement 


handbook sO 
ot the first edition. 
issuing within 


by department and by agency 


department, has made it possible not 


a clear picture of the structure 


each 
only to vive 
and tunctioning of the tederal government 
but also to relate the literature produced by 
the agency to its own activities and objectives. 
The various lists, indexes, bibliographies and 
connection with 


handbooks are described in 


the body ot literature to which they are 
guides and the whole is related to the pur 
poses of an operating agency. 

I like the statement (new to this edition): 
“Probably most publications issued today 
stem fact that the collection 


dissemination ot information is generally ac 


from the and 
cepted as an important duty of government.”! 
That this 
is apparent in the activities of many federal 


responsibility is being recognized 
agencies but nowhere is it better exemplified 
than in the description of the Department of 
This chapter 
study of the 


Agriculture. amounts almost 


to a case institu 


tional arrangements and types of publications 


needed to carry out the research, educational 


microcosmic 


operational and popularization functions of a 
The student 


such 


literate society. value to the 
an integrated pic 


The 


suggestions as to selection polic vy and reterence 


librarian of gaining 


ture can not be overestimated. many 


libraries, research, 
take full ad 
government 
ot the 


types. 


use im Various types of 


special, school and popular 


vantage ot the many levels of 
publications, and examples are 


difterent 


given 
various levels as well as of 

The new edition still carries the older ma 
terial on the processing of documents within 
the library, including the outline of the Su 
perintendent of Documents classification, and 
some material on the publicizing of govern 
ment publications has been added. 

Miss Rips, who is a former student of Miss 
Boyd's and at chiet of the History 
ind Travel Department of the Detroit Pub 


lic Library, is to be congratulated upon this 


present 


excellent and welcome revision of an 


Many 


impor 


tant tool. librarians will join in the 
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hope that her interest in keeping it up to date 


will continue through many more _ revisions. 


In the absence of guides to the public docu 
ments ot other nations and of international 
accessible and as com 


States 


organizations as ¢ isily 
Boyd's 


Publications 


prehensive as United Govern 
will — find 
Publica 


protessor 


ment librarians 


Brown's Manual of Government 


tions very usetul The author, a 


ot Political Science at the University ot 


Nlichigan 


use of research workers or those interested in 


has designed his handbook for the 


politics and it emphasizes tools tor locating 
publications of use to these groups. 

Qt the 17 chapters nine are devoted to the 
United States, the ninth covering publications 
of state, municipal and local units ot govern 
ment—the great uncharted wilderness ot our 
domain. Four chapters 


British Com 


documents 
Britain 


public 


cover Great and the 


Old and New 


of Incunabula and Manuscripts 
Wedical Library. By Dorothy 


Sommer. Pub 


A Catalogue 
in the Army 
MI. Schullian and Francis E. 
lished tor The Honorary 
the Army Medical 

New 


Consultants to 
Henry 
jOIp 


Library by 


Schuman, In York, 1950 


Sis 


Vedical and Technical Books, Pub 
United States of America. A 


rentifre 
lished in the 
Selected List of Titles in Print with 
Supplement of Books published 

Edited by R. R. Hawkins. 


direction of the Na 


Anno 
fations 
1945-1948 
Prepared under the 
tional Research 
Bibliography ot 
echnical Books. 
R. Bowker Co. 
Here is a 

torian ot science, and tor 

books well 
deserved place beside its illustrious predeces 


field, Klebs, Osler, Sudhoft and 


Council's Committee on 
American Scientific and 


Washington (N.Y., R. 


1950, 5260p. S10. 


new reterence tool for the his 
those interested in 
It occupies a 


fitteenth century 


sors in this 
Ballard 
A Catalogue of Incunabula and 


{rmy VWedical Library 


nother example of the superb biblio 


Vanu 
scripts in the repre 
sents 
enterprises which we have come to 


National Medical 


Instructors in the graphic arts will be happy 


graphic 


expect trom our Library. 


to learn that lantern slides have been made 
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monwealth ot Nations; one chapter covers 


Europe, including France, Germany, Austria, 


Soviet Russia, Italy and Ireland; and another 
single chapter is allotted to Latin America, 
the Near and Middle East, Japan and China. 
The international organizations whose pub 
lications are discussed are the League ot Na 
tions, the Permanent Court ot International 


Court of Justice 


Justice the International 
and the United Nations. 
handbook so 


with a scope so wide, only a tew ot the major 


Obviously, in a slim as this 
series of publications can be mentioned specifi 
Nlost ot the to other 
guides, but since these are tre 
this little 


cally. reterences are 
bibliographic 
quently difficult to 


handbook will be a very 


locate readily 
welcome addition to 
librarians as well as to political scientists. 

Vargaret FE. Egan, Graduate Library School 
Uniz 


ersity of Chicago. 


Scientific Works 


title 
materials 


of historically significant illustrations 


pages, printers’ marks and other 
suitable for 


The 


interest to scholars 


lectures based on the collection. 


record of incunabula is of particular 


and librarians, tor each 
has been microfilmed and is available for loan 
in that form. 

Young scholars in the 


history of science 


and civilization, following in the footsteps 
ot Sarton and Thorndike, will 
bility 


pious hope that the disciples will utilize. the 


hav e€ accessi- 


denied to their predecessors. It is a 


material. 
The 

equipped 

Stillwell 


of printers, places, owners, incidental names, 


work is 
Klebs and 


In addition, there is a general index 


incunabula portion of the 


with two concordances, 


variant forms of author names and dates. 
This record otf the 


western 


volume has also a 


manuscripts in possession of the li- 


brary. Part 2 of the work contains a record 


ot their oriental predominantly 


Arabic. An 
hances the checklist. 


manuscripts 
index ot names and titles en- 
This volume is one which every American 
Rare Book Room 
wish to have on its reference shelf. Printed 
by the Anthoensen Press, published by Schu 
Consultants to the 


Library, the volume is a fine 


library boasting a will 


man tor the Honorary 


Army Medical 
example of book making. 
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The Hawkins work is the long awaited 
supplement to the base volume which covered 
the period, 1930-1944. The purpose of the 
work is to supply descriptions of the out- 
standing scientific, medical and technical books 
written by citizens of the United States and 
Canada, published in the United States dur- 
ing the years 1945-1948. 
about 2600 books. 


Citations are given 
tor 

The subject scope is indicated in the title 
but there are certain exceptions. The social 
sciences are omitted, except for certain works 
fields as and psychology, 


in such nursing 


where some books which are listed are equally 
useful for sociological and technical intorma- 
tion. The selections on a given subject are 
intended to represent the books that would 
be available in a American li- 
brary with an active collection in that sub 
ject. The list is one of important and use- 
tul books, rather than a list of “best’’ books. 
This publication and the one which it supple 
ments is a 


well-stocked 


“must” for the general reference 
collection in any college or university, and an 
science library.— 


“absolute must” tor every 


Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University. 


Peter Schoeffer 


Peter Schoeffer of Gernsheim and Mainz, 
with a List of His Surviving Books and 
Broadsides. By Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
Rochester, N.Y., Leo Hart, 1950, 146p. 
$5.00. (No. 4 of the Printers’ Valhalla 
series, edited by George Parker Winship.) 
Three names stand out in the story of the 

beginning of printing at Mainz: Gutenberg, 

the inventor; Fust, the financier; and Schoet- 
fer, the artist and craftsman. Schoeffer, the 
young assistant of Gutenberg and later, the 

Fust, is the subject of this 

attractive and surprisingly interesting mono- 

graph by Dr. Lehmann-Haupt. 

Probably a (possibly of law) at 
the Sorbonne in 1449, he worked there as a 
calligrapher and a manuscript copyist. From 
Mainz, which is close to 
Gernsheim, his home, and became an assistant 
to Gutenberg. But 
Nov. 6, 1455, Schoeffer testified in favor of 


son-in-law of 


student 


Paris he went to 
at the famous trial on 


Fust who, awarded the decision, took away 


most of the inventor's printing materials. 


Next, we find Schoeffer operating a press, 
first with Fust, then by himself. 
ence as a calligrapher, the evidence shows, 
aided him to become an excellent typecutter 
The beauty of his books 
tor 


His experi 


and book-designer. 
has aroused the admiration of bookmen 
nearly five centuries. 

It was but gradually that Peter Schoeffer 
broke away from his first practice of making 
his printed books follow the artistic standards 
of the manuscript. In these his earliest pro- 
ductions Schoefter's difficult color printing— 
whether or not we accept the reconstruction 
by Rudolph Ruzicka and by Heinrich Wallau 


(p.40-45) of its method—involved great 
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technical problems. But slowly 
taught Schoeffer to think of typography as 
a new art, of the contrasting black 
and white, aided, when the individual pur 
chaser of the book desired it, by color added 


by the rubricator. 


experience 


use of 


books 


their texts on balanced pages surrounded by 


Again, Schoefter printed law with 
commentary which referred to the pages en 
closed. Schoeffer, to be sure, could print from 
a manuscript which had the commentary sur 
rounding the text and could abbreviate or ex 
pand the spelling of his legal Latin copy—an 
expedient probably more easily employed than 
(p.48-49). 
this was a typographical feat requiring skill. 


those suggested Nevertheless, 

Schoefter was a clever and successful busi- 
ness man who sold the books which he printed. 
Aided by an approximately complete unpub- 
lished list of surviving Schoeffer imprints 
compiled by the Gesamtkatalog staft, which 
he obtained while serving with the U.S. Mili 
tary Government in Germany, Dr. Lehmann- 
Haupt is able to show how varied were his 
productions. Most bookmen know Schoeffer 
as a printer of stately missals and Bibles. 
But Schoeffer printed not only a considerable 
amount of theology and law, the classics and 
other serious works, but also a cookbook and 
a calendar. He also produced numerous 
items of job printing—the bulls of popes, proc- 
lamations of the emperor, letters of the war- 
ring claimants to the archdiocese of Mainz, 
propoganda pieces against the 
Turks and even the announcement of a sport- 
ing event of a municipally conducted cross- 


indulgences, 


bow tournament. 
Schoeffer, like a good business man, ad- 
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vertised his books, even issuing a warning that 
Mentelin’s edition of Jerome's Epistles was 
inferior to the edition which he was about 
to publish. To sell his books he appears to 
have maintained a regular sales organization. 

His printing business brought Schoeffer 
prosperity if not wealth. He real 
estate in both Mainz and Frankfurt and en- 
other 
was he in 


owned 


with partners in mining and 


gaged 


enterprises. So well regarded 


Mainz that in 1489 he was appointed a sec- 


ular judge of that city. 

Dr. Lehmann-Haupt has given us a bal- 
anced biography of Schoeffer, of the man as 
well the printer. The value of the book is 
increased by its 47 illustrations, ranging from 
a simple printer's mark to a reduced facsimile 
in color of the elaborate opening page of the 
1459 Psalter. The book, it may be said in 
conclusion, is a credit to the Printers’ Val- 
halla series —Edwin Eliott Willoughby, Fol- 


ger Shakespeare Library. 


Nominees for A.C.R.L. Officers 
1951-52 


Nominations for the following terms: vice president and president-elect, one year as 


vice president, one year as president; director, three years; representatives on A.L.A. 


Council, four years. 
lice preside nt (One to be elected) 


David H. Clift, associate librarian, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Robert W. Severance, librarian, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


Director at Large (One to be elected) 


Julian S. Fowler, librarian, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Stanley L. West, director of libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Representatives on A.L.A. Council (Two to be elected) 
Frances B. Jenkins, acting head of branch libraries, University of California, Berkeley, 


Calif. 


Robert W. Orr, director of the library, Iowa State College, Ames, Lowa. 
Wyman W. Parker, librarian, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Katharine M. Stokes, librarian, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 


Biographical Notes 


President (President-Elect) 

Curt, Davin H., associate librarian, Yale University, 
s5-date. B.S., University of Kentucky, 1930; B.S. in 
L.S., Columbia, 1031; reference assistant, New York 
Public Library, 1931-37; assistant to director of libraries, 
Columbia University, 1937-42; served as private to 1st 
Lt., S (assigned to OSS), 1042-45; deputy chief, 
Library of Congress Mission to Germany, 1945-46; in 
structor, New Haven State Teachers College, summer 
session, 1048; member: A.L.A. Board on Personnel 
Administration, 1947-date (chairman, 1950-51); Special 
Libraries Association, Connecticut Valley Chapter 
(treasurer, 1040-50); Connecticut Library Association 
(secretary, 1047-40; first vice-president, 1940-50; presi- 
dent, 1950-51); New York Library Club (president, ro4t 
); Friends of the Hamden (Conn.) Library (program 
chairman, roso-st); Yale Club, New York; Associate 
Fellow, Trumbull College. Yale Served on A.C.R.L. 
Program Committee for Midwinter Meeting, 1o<« Mr 
1 member of the University Libraries Section of 


Severance, Rorert W., librarian, Baylor University, 


APRIL, 1951 


»40-date. A.B., Furman, 1928; A.M., Virginia, 1929; 
B.S. in L.S., Peabody, 1033; high school teacher, Green- 
ville, S.C., 1929-30; assistant professor of history, Judson 
College, 1030-32; Knoxville Public Library, 1933-34; 
circulation librarian, North Carolina State College, 1934- 
36; librarian and professor of library science, Stetson 
University, 1936-40; military service, 1943-45; secretary, 
vice-president and president, Florida Library Association; 
chairman of College Division, Texas Library Association; 
vice-president and president, Texas Library Association; 
representative on A.L.A. Council from Florida and 
Texas; chairman, A.C.R.L. Membership Committee, 
1948-50; member: A.C.R.L. Research Planning Com- 
mittee; American Association of University Professors; 
editor: Texas Library Journal. Mr. Severance is a 
member of the College Libraries Section and the Uni- 
versity Libraries Section of A.C.R.L 


Director at Large 

Fow ter, Turan S., librarian and professor of bibli- 
ography, Oberlin College, 1928-date. B.A Hobart, 
att; certificate, New York State Library School, 1922; 
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brary, Bryn Mawr 
Prabsdnc 
rian 
reterence 
semester 
readers’ service 
circulation librar niversity 
vivania Library Ass atior 
Scie Section, 19030; chairman, College 
; member, Executive Board 
Committee on Annuities atv 
mber of University thraries o Insurance j : RI Publications Committee 
i8-5 hairn yso-«date); A.C.R.I 
WW lirector of the library, Iowa ‘ Committee ’ Illinois Library Associ 
4f-clate B.S Iowa State College ! 4 ' ! 


contributor, ¢ 


Publications Committee 5 ! ; member 


thrary Associatior 


) 
Columbia University, 1030: various positio 4 contributor to 
State College Library, 1030-46; chairman, rle member of the 


Committee of A.L.A. Audio-Visual Board; presi stitutions Section of A.C.RI 


profession 


Teac 
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Nominees for Section Officers 
1Q5 1-52 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Ruth 
Ellen Scarborough, librarian, Centenary 
Junior College, Hackettstown, N.J. 
MIrs. Lula’ K. 
State 
Okla. 
Secretary: Angelin E. ‘Tesdell, 


Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash. 


Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect: 


Connors 


Warner, 


librarian, 
College, 


Pratt, 
Agric ultural 


librarian, 


Pauline E. Griffin, librarian, Emory Junior 
College, Valdosta, Ga. 

Submitted by Nominating Committee of the 
Junior College Libraries Section: Nellie 
Ml. Homes, chairman; 


and John Paul Vagt. 


Dorothy Staples 


Libraries of Teacher Training 

Institutions Section 

and Chairman-elect: Bernadine 
C. Hanby, head librarian, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Donald A. Woods, head librarian, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Submitted by Nominating Committee of the 


Secretary 


Libraries of Teacher Training Institu- 
Weir Welch, 
Hepinstall and 


tions Section: Eleanor 


chairman; Frances G. 


Eugene P. Watson. 


Reference Librarians Section 
Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect: Ralph 
H. Carruthers, chief, Photographic Serv- 
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ice Division, New York Public Library, 
N.Y. 

Frances Stalker, head, Reference Depart- 
ment, Indianapolis Public Library, Ind. 

Chance, reference li- 


Arbor Public 


Homer 


Ann 


secretary : 
brarian, Library, 
Mich. 
Jean F. McAllister, associate reference li- 


brarian, Columbia University Library, 
N.Y. 

Submitted by Nominating Committee ot 

the Reference Librarians Section: Jean 


K. Taylor, chairman; Mary N. Barton 


and Margaret I. Smith. 


University Libraries Section 

Chairman: Raynard C. Swank, director ot 
libraries, Stanford University, Stantord, 
Calif. 

Homer Halvorson, librarian, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect: Arthur 
M. McAnally, J 


versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


assistant director, Uni- 

Robert Vosper, associate librarian, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles. 

Secretary: Mrs. Margaret K. Spangler, as- 
sistant librarian, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Submitted by Nominating Committee of the 
University Libraries Section: Carl W. 
Hintz, chairman; David A. Jonah, W. 
P. Kellam and Clyde H. Cantrell. 
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Main reading room, Library of Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Okla. Pedestal-end tables, leather-backed chairs, 
shelving, dictionary stands, atlas cases—all are Library Bureau's 
famous Natural Birch. Charge desk and catalog cases, of oak, 
and bookstacks (not shown) are also by Library Bureau. 


“Buying for less is no saving 


when the “bargain” costs more through the years 


For 75 years Library Bureau has been serving America’s libraries with 
products built up to a standard — not down to a price. 

This means that your LB equipment will be both useful and beauti- 
ful ten, twenty, even fifty years from now. Your replacement cost 
becomes virtué ally nil. It means too that when you expand, your library 
is in safe hands — for Library Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that fits perfectly with what you already have. 

For complete details on LB quality furniture, write to Library 
Bureau, Room 1036, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Ask for catalog 
LB403. And when next you need anything for your library, call your 
local Remington Rand Business Equipment Center, let LB show you 
the facts for comparison — then you decide. 


iit enungtomn Ftand 


Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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f FREE- STANDING 
STACKS 


VIRGINIA 
MULTI-TIER STACKS 
CARRELS 
SEMINAR STUDY ROOMS. 
CONVEYORS 


VERTICAL FILE z PRODUCTS 
SYSTEM ; 


Orange — Virginia 


y STACK 
= ACCESSORIES 


You may now call on Vir- 

ginia Metal Products for FREE 
advisory service and planning at 
any time. VMP, as the outstanding 
leader in application, service and manu- 

facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 

ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 

SOSPORATION illustrated its modern designs of these 
— products in a new 195! Catalog prepared for you. Be 

sure to get your FREE personal copy by 

writing to VMP now. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Product Information Dept. 
60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me my free personal 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


KEEP PACE WITH VMP...and PROGRESS 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


STECHERT-HAFNER 


for prompt, efficient attention 
to all orders 
large or small 
for 
BOOKS OR PERIODICALS 
foreign and domestic 


new or second-hand 


STECHERT-HAFNER,. INC. 


Founded in New York 1872 
31 East Tenth Street New York 3. N.Y. 


Branches: Paris - London - Stuttgart - Leipzig 

















